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Foreword 


Soon after agreeing to do this monograph on Vemana for 
the Sahitya Akademi, I realised that it was going to be a 
tough job, and my fears proved correct. Quite a few books 
on Vemana are, no doubt, available in Telugu, but a large 
majority of them ladle out fantastic legends as proven facts. 
The only critical biography in Telugu—there is none in Eng- 
lish or any other language—is far from satisfactory. Its au- 
thor seeks facts to fit his conclusions. He is guilty of other 
lapses too. In his sources, he lists a book on Vemana by 
Chilakamarti Lakshminarasimham, one of the leading writers 
of the last generation. After much waste of time and effort 
on my part, it was found that what he mentioned as a book 
was only a rehash of legends about Vemana, forming a small 
chapter in a big book of legends, In another matter also he 
put me to a lot of trouble. At one point in his biography, 
be quotes one Mr Maclean. It took me many months to 
discover that the writer whom he quoted, obviously on hearsay, 
was not Maclean, but Major R. M. Macdonald, who had pub- 
lished an essay on Vemana in 1866. 

Another Telugu author, who claims to be a historian, proved 
to be equally misleading. In a booklet which he wrote and 
published a few months back, he says that Sir William Jones 
referred to Vemana as “the Plato of India”. I spent a week 
in the Parliament Library, New Delhi, trying in vain to locate 
the reference in the Complete Works of Jones; such a long 
search was necessitated by the regrettable fact that the Com- 
plete Works are not provided with an index. Then I had 
to address inquiries to the National Library, Calcutta, and 
the Asiatic Society in the same city, and their kind and prompt 
replies revealed that Sir William’s reference was to Vyasa 


and not to Vemana. 


The quality of Telugu 
poor. The only exception is Lectures 0} 


books on Vemana is, thus, very 
nn Vemana by Sri Ralla- 
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palli Anantakrishna Sarma. But his work was first published 
nearly forty years ago, and since then nothing new or worth- 
while has come out. The material in English on Vemana 
is fairly good, but much of it is not easily accessible. The 
Radio Talk on Vemana by Dr C. R. Reddy, for instance, 
is available only in tape, and but for the kind help of my 
friend, Sri Dasaradhi of the A.LR., Madras, I could not have 
obtained its typescript. , 


Once the material on Vemana was collected, I found that 
making headway through the rank jungle of its contradic- 
‘tions was a more arduous task. It should be frankly admitted 
that so far as the life history of Vemana is concerned nothing 
definite is known or could be known. Much else about him 
js also controversial. Even the meaning of his refrain (Visvada- 
abhiraama-Vinura-Vema) is a matter of dispute. Though its 
generally accepted meaning is “Hark! O Vema! The delighter 
of the world!” we have at least a score of scholars each of 
whom prefers to read his own meaning into it by splitting 
‘up the line according to his own predilections. I have done 
my best to be as objective and impartial as I could, and I 
leave it to my readers to judge how far I have succeeded 
in maintaining an-even keel. 


I have already acknowledged the help of Sri Dasaradhi; 
there are many others who helped me in collecting material 
for this monograph. I should render my thanks in this regard 
‘specially to Sri D. Anjaneyulu, Assistant Editor, Vani ; Sri B. S.R. 
Krishna, U.S.LS., and Sri Balasundaram, Proprietor, Freedom 
Press, all of Madras; to Sri M. R. Appa Rao, M.L.A., Nuzvid ; 
to Sri A. Srinivasa Rao, Sarasvata Niketanam, Vetapalem ; to 
Professor N. Venkata Rao, Hyderabad; and to Pandit G. V. 
Subbaiah, Ghantasala. 


Besides securing for me the typescript of William Howard 
Campbell's article on Vemana, Sri D. Anjaneyulu has gone 
through the first four chapters of my manuscript and made 
some useful suggestions. Others who put me under a like 
obligation are Sri Rallapalli Anantakrishna Sarma, Sri A. Janaki 
Ram, both of Tirupati. My friend and colleague, Sri N. Rama- 
mohan Rao, Andhra Jyoti, Vijayawada, helped me in my -work 
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at every stage. So did Sri M. V. Suba Rao, also of Andhra 
Jyoti. I offer all of them my grateful thanks. 

Lastly, I have to acknowledge my debt to Vemana. Inspired 
by him, I have so far written about six hundred verses in 
Gtaveladi metre, a metre which attained perfection in his master- 
ly hands. Through this monograph, I have repaid a tiny frac- 
tion of what I owe him. 


V. R. Narra 


Not Born for Death 


Thou wast not born for death — Keats. 


Vemana, by any test, is a great poet; judged by popularity, 
he is by far the greatest of the Telugu poets, early, mediaeval 
or modern. None else, not even the honey-throated Potana, 
is half as popular. Vemana is a prince among commoners, 
and he speaks to myriads of commoners in their own accents, 
and they open out their hearts to him. They may wince occa- 
sionally under the lash of his tongue, but they know that he 
means well, and they love him all the more. While loving 
him as a poet, they revere him as a philosopher and a saint, 
and quote him frequently to score a point, to emphasize a 
truth, or to underline a moral. No wonder, a Western scholar 
like G. A. Grierson, who had devoted a lifetime to the study 
of Indian languages and literatures, found that Vemana “is 
today the most popular of all Telugu authors, and there is hard- 
ly a proverb or a pithy saying which is not attributed to him.” 

Vemana’s popularity is by no means confined to the common 
men and women of Andhra; it extends to those of the neigh- 
bouring areas as well. Long ago, some of his verses were 
translated into Tamil and Kannada. He may or may not have 
been the first Telugu poet who was translated into other 
languages but certainly no other Telugu poet is translated 
into so many languages. 

And yet, Vemana was dismissed as beneath notice by the 
Telugu literary world until so late as the second decade of 
the present century. Right up to that period no Telugu poet, 
scholar, critic or literary historian made any reference to 
Vemana anywhere, not even casual and contemptuous. Guru- 
zada Sreeramamurti and Kandukuri Veeresalingam, the first 
two historians of Telugu literature, thought it fit to keep him 
out of their histories. Unlike Sreeramamurtis work, Veere- 
salingam’s Andhra Kavula Charitramu (Lives of the Telugu 
Poets), first published in 1899, is fairly comprehensive; it 
devotes many pages to minor, even obscure, poets, but omits 
Vemana, With some additions, the number of poets that figure 
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in its second edition, issued in 1917, swells to 220, and still it 
excludes Vemana rigorously. 

Much earlier than either Sreeramamurti or Veeresalingam, 
to be more exact, as early as 1829, Cavally Venkata Rama- 
swami, published his Biographical Sketches of the Deccan 
Poets. According to his own description, it consists of “memoirs 
of the lives of several eminent bards, both ancient and modern, 
who have flourished in different provinces of the Indian penin- 
sula, compiled from authentic documents.” This book, which 
incidentally is one of the very first by an Indian writer in 
English, is partial to Telugu poets. It deals in all with 108 
poets, of whom 47 are Telugu poets, but out of those 47, 
Vemana is not one. 

Were Vemana’s language archaic, his diction heavy and his 
thought obsolete, one could understand why he was passed 
over in silence. The truth is just the opposite. His language 
is chaste and crisp; his diction has limpidity and smoothness ; 
his analogies, always fresh and bold and true, are like flashes 
of lightning which illumine the whole horizon; in some of its 
vital aspects, his thought is far ahead of not only his times 
but even of the modern age. His poetry, as all true and 
great poetry should, has many original insights, and it is highly 
quotable. The King James’ Bible and Shakespeare -have, be- 
tween them, supplied the English speech with thousands of 
new phrases and idioms. The Telugu speech owes an equally 
great debt to Vemana. He has given it a new edge, a new 
power, almost a new dimension. Why, then, the silent con- 
tempt for Vemana, shown so persistently and through so many 
generations, by Telugu littérateurs ? This is a question which 
has to be posed frankly and answered frankly. 

In the first place, Vemana scoffs at the Vedas and the Vedic 
sacrifices, at the Puranas and their mythical heroes, at the 
Dharma Shastras and their uneven scales of social justice, indeed 
at all scriptures which claim divine inspiration and infallible 
authority. He is an iconoclast, out and out, stubbornly opposed 
to all forms of idol worship, and has little patience with those 
that try to rationalize it. He is a social rebel, constantly at war 
with the upholders of the caste system. He is even more 
violently opposed to the practice of untouchability, the worst 
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crime of man against man. And because of all this, he was, in 
the eyes of religious orthodoxy, a pashanda, that is, a heretic and 
an infidel, the very mouthing of whose name would be sinful. 

Secondly, Vemana, though a devotee of Siva, derides the 
externals of the cult of Siva, such as the wearing of a lingam, 
observance of fasts, nightlong vigils and pilgrimages. So down- 
right is his condemnation of such practices that he dubs, for 
instance, the wearers of a lingam the worst of impostors. The 
Saivites among the older writers were naturally incensed, and 
they too joined the general conspiracy of silence against him. 

Thirdly, Vemana is a Sudra, and no less an authority on 
Telugu poetics than Appakavi has laid down the rule that the 
work of a Sudra poet should be rejected without examination. 
Such indeed was the contempt of the high castes for Sudra 
poets in general that of the 500 first edition copies of The 
Verses of Vemana: Moral, Religious and Satirical, which Charles 
Philip Brown of the Madras Civil Service printed in 1829 for 
the College Board, 450 disappeared mysteriously. (The remain- 
ing fifty copies were presented to him as editor’s copies.) It 
took Brown ten years to discover that, with the active conni- 
vance of the high-caste pandits of the College Board, the 
missing copies were rolled up as waste paper and tucked 
away in the lumber room of the College Library. 

So strong and persistent was this contempt for Vemana 
that Major R. M. Macdonald of the Madras Staff Corps, 
writing in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science in 1866, 
had to comment on it at some length. His comment deserves 
to be quoted here in full: 

Dr. Pope observes that the writings of Vemana are extreme- 

ly popular among the Telugu people. His popularity is, I 

believe, entirely confined to the Sudras, and even among 

them, every true believer in Hindooism regards him with 
much the same feelings as an evangelical curate looks on 

Colenso. This feeling was very apparent when Vemana 

was first made a text book in Government Schools. Both 

teachers and pupils did all they could to evade the order. 

In some instances the introduction of it into the classes, 

for which it was prescribed, was postponed under various 

pretences. In others, the teachers took on themselves to 
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omit certain verses on the ground that they contained pro- 

fane attacks on their religion. Bramhins, in particular, most 

cordially detest this author, and in support of their view 
often point with triumphant scorn to the vulgarity of his 
style and the libertine character of his matter. 

Thirty years later the position was no better, for William 
Howard Campbell, a missionary, writing in Madras Christian 
College Magazine in 1898, had to record that “the Brahmans 
have always been bitterly opposed to his (Vemana’s) teaching, 
and still speak contemptuously of his writings.” 

Fourthly, Vemana is not a scholar in the narrow sense of 
the term. As already stated, he is, no doubt, the master of 
popular speech; he not only knows the nuances of every 
word he uses, but can impart new meanings to old words. 
He is familiar with'a wide range of phrases and idioms, and 
has the genius to coin new phrases and idioms out of the 
ore of his own quarrying. He is terse and epigrammatic and, 
when the mood is on him, he can turn out aphorisms, apo- 
thegms, maxims, dicta, adages and precepts by the bushel. 
But to the pedants of Telugu literature this is not enough. 
Only those who know the Amarakosam and other lexicons by 
rote, who write according to the strict rules of grammar and 
prosody, who use high-sounding and jaw-breaking Sanskritic 
compounds, who compose with the Alankara Sastras by their 
side and bring in all the worn-out similes, age-old metaphors 
and stale conceits—in short, only those who have traditional 
scholarship and write on traditional themes in traditional modes 
can be admitted into the august ranks of poets; others, how- 
soever rich in native wit and wisdom, and howsoever original 
in their thought and expression, should be ignored as semi- 
literates. 

And lastly, Vemana is no respecter of kings and courts or 
of court-poets. Writing poetry to please a patron and to earn 
a pittance, he says, is to demean the calling of a poet. Only a 
sturdy spirit, free and untrammelled, can, he believes, be a 
true poet, a poet with an enduring message. Learning and 
scholarship that are not employed for glimpsing the ultimate 
realities of life and death, and to serve humanity are, he 
affirms, useless embellishments. As almost all poets and 
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scholars were till lately attached to some court, or aspired for 
fayours from men in positions of power and affluence, they 
hated Vemana for what they believed to be his impudeénce, 
and tried to kill him by that most powerful weapon in the 
literary armoury, silent contempt. But why did Veeresalingam, 
himself a social and religious reformer, join the vicious crowd ? 
His Cromwellian puritanism might have been violently re- 
pelled by the lewdness and obscenity of some of the verses 
foisted on .Vemana, partly by his rustic devotees and mostly 
by his devilishly clever detractors and denigrators. 

Though Vemana had for long been anathema to the Telugu 
Literary Establishment, every Western thinker and writer who 
came to know something of his work was impressed by it. Of 
these the earliest was the French Abbé, J. A. Dubois. In his 
Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, the first English 
edition of which was published in 1871, the Abbé refers to 
Indian poets who have “written in a philosophical vein”, and 
goes on to say — 

One of the most famous is Vemana.... We are told that 

this philosopher, who was of the Reddy caste, and was 

born in the district of Cuddapah, died toywapds..the end 

of the seventeenth century. His writings; . from which I 

have seen several extracts, appear to £0) be most in 

resting, and are distinguished by / 
independence, 

Charles Philip Brown, a member of Madras Civil Serviee 
to whom we have already referred, a more intimate ag 
quaintance with Vemana. He was, ho ver) more of a linguist 
than an intellectual, and his eae io; Vemana was. 


fhe 


cularly useful to those who study the language, tie style Heine 
simple, and the variety of topics extensive.” Given this limited 
approach, the only European counterpart to Vemana he could 
think of was the minor Greek poet Lucian. “This author,” 
Brown said, “is in Telugu literature what Lucian is in Greek— 
a familiar writer, useful to a beginner, though neither poetical 
nor classical.” Obviously, Brown could see nothing more in 
Vemana than in a First Reader of Telugu. 
2 
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One should not, however, be hard on Brown, for he was 
Vemana’s first collector, collator, editor, printer and publisher, 
as also his first translator into English and Latin. It was he 
who, with his care, diligence and zeal, had set in motion the 
forces which ultimately made it impossible for the Establish- 
ment in Telugu literature to ignore Vemana any longer. In 
his preface to The Verses of Vemana: Moral, Religious and 
Satirical, Brown had recounted the difficulties which he met 
with in his pioneering work. Here are the relevant passages: 

When commencing the study of a language, we are naturally 

led to enquire for works popular among the natives them- 

selves, but composed in a style easy enough to be compre- 
hended without difficulty by a foreigner. Such an enquiry 

‘in the year 1824 regarding Telugu made me acquainted with 

the verses collected in the present volume. Several manus- 

cripts of Vema or Vemana, (for both names are used) were 
put into my hands, which I perused and translated in such 
hours of leisure as my public employments allowed. They 
proved to be full of errors of every kind, in orthography, 
metre, and meaning; no two copies followed the same 
arrangement, and they varied in extent from two to eight 
hundred epigrams. After collecting such copies as were to 

be found at Masulipatam, where I was then stationed, I 

gradually procured others from Vizagapatam, Nellore, 

Guntoor, Cuddapah, and Madras. I then caused an index 

to be drawn up wherein nine columns exhibited the places 

at which the verses appeared in as many manuscripts, which 

I thus was enabled to collate. The number of stanzas I 

found amounted to about 2,500; a comparison, however, 

showed that the total was a little more than 2,000. 

It next became necessary to reduce the verses to some 
regular arrangement. Each transcriber had evidently selected 
such as he preferred, and no order was anywhere preserved. 
I, at length, formed the whole into five tolerably consistent 
divisions—religious, moral, satirical, mystic, and miscellaneous. 
Dr. G. U. Pope and Major R. M. Macdonald were the next 

European admirers of Vemana. The former in his edition of 
Abbé Dubois’ Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies 
remarked that “nothing can exceed the sweetness and rhythm 
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of Vemana’s versification.” In the opinion of the latter, “in the 
whole range of Telugu literature there is perhaps no author 
whose writings have attracted so much notice among 
Europeans as those of Vemana.” 

The second English translator of Vemana was also a Charles, 
Charles E. Gover. Perhaps it is not strictly correct to call him 
a translator, for the literal prose translation of Charles Philip 
Brown formed, as Gover himself had acknowledged, “the base” 
for his own material rendering. He admired Vemana for being 
“purely rational, strongly monotheistic, intensely vulgar, using 
the word in its proper sense.” He, however, placed Vemana 
“very far below” Tiruvalluvar “in moral feeling, and still farther 
in poetic power.” Whether this assessment is correct or not, it 
is interesting to note that when Vincent A. Smith wanted to 
cite, in his Oxford History of India, the strongest and the most 
unequivocal denunciation of caste by an Indian writer he had 
to turn to Vemana and quote four of his verses taken from 
Gover’s The Folk-Songs of Southern India, published in 1871. 

William H. Campbell was a better judge of Vemana than 
either Brown or Gover. In his article in the Madras Christian 
College Magazine, he said inter-alia: 

Vemana is emphatically a poet of the people. He wrote not 

for scholars, but for plain uneducated village folk, and he 

owes his popularity quite as much to the simplicity and force 
of his style as to the excellence of his teaching. Careless of 
mere literary fame, he set at naught the canons of classical 
poetry. He showed his wisdom in so doing. In India 
classical poetry can never be really popular, for to the great 
mass of the people it is almost absolutely unintelligible.... 

Vemana owes much of his popularity to his power of satire. 

He had a keen eye for the weaknesses and follies of men, 

and could depict these in all their meanness and 

absurdity....Vemana was not only, or indeed chiefly, a 

satirist, he was an earnest reformer who felt that he had a 

great mission to his countrymen and refused to allow any 

consideration to interfere with his fulfilment of it.... 

Vemana’s theory of the Universe, unlike that of most Indian 

thinkers is, in the main, theistic rather than pantheistic. 

He recognised the distinction between the Supreme Spirit and 
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the individual self, and assigns to the human will a place and 

an importance which prevent him from considering men 

mere puppets in the hands of some superior power...he 
denounced asceticism with the vigour and earnestness which 
would have done credit to a Wycliffe or a Luther. 

The steadily growing literary fame of Vemana on the one 
hand, and the changing social, religious and moral climate in 
India on the other, made it increasingly diffcult to the high 
priests of Telugu literature to maintain their studied and silent 
contempt for Vemana. More than anything else it was the 
dynamite packed in a new book of literary criticism that made 
the first big dent in their hitherto impregnable fortress. Entitled 
Kavithwa-thathwa-vicharamu, it was first published in 1914 
by Dr C. R. Reddy. Taught by his father, Dr Reddy became 
familiar, while still a teenager, with the Telugu classics. His 
later education in Madras and at Cambridge made him familiar 
with all that is best in Western literature. Nature had endowed 
him with keen intelligence and a scintillating wit. Both by 
temperament and training he was modern in his outlook. He 
brought to bear all his great gifts on his book of literary criti- 
cism. It burst like a bomb shell, blowing up many old miscon- 
ceptions and prejudices, and it is still the foremost classic in 
Telugu literary criticism. In this epoch-making book Dr Reddy 
hailed Vemana as one of the best and original poets produced 
by Andhra. Indeed, he said that for creative imagination, for 
wit and humour, for originality and boldness of expression, and 
for capacity to debunk superstitions and to expose pretensions, 
Vemana was supreme in Telugu literature. 

Once their defences were badly breached, the pontifts of 
Telugu literature had to admit that Vemana’s voice was too 
powerful and resonant to be stifled, his message too vital and 
universal to be suppressed and his personality too vibrant and 
much too dynamic to be destroyed. Had they not been blinded 
by religious bigotry, social pride and false literary values, they 
would have seen much earlier that Vemana was immortal. 
Besides the power of his word and the potency of his perso- 
nality, he had from the beginning another source of strength 
which made him deathless. He became a legend in his own 
lifetime. 


In the Lap of Legends 


Asleep in the lap of legends old — Keats, 


Vemana, who became a legend in his lifetime, is now a mass 
of legends, almost a mountain of legends. He was unique in 
many ways, unique in his bearing, in his raiment or total 
absence of it, in his temperament and teaching, and in much 
else. Indeed, his uniqueness was such that while many 
honoured him as a mahatma, many others dismissed him as a 
mountebank and a madman. Legends gather thick and fast 
around such a man anywhere and in any age. Vemana lived 
in a credulous society and in an age that had poor media of 
mass communication. So he became the very hub of every 
kind of legend, including the most absurd, fantastic, bizarre 
and—malodorous. 

For the disciples of Vemana, for those that worship him as 
a guru and a god, the Vemana of the legends is the real 
Vemana, as real as the Himalayas and no less sacred. Any 
attempt to get behind the legends to find out the historical 
Vemana is, to their mind, an impertinence, almost a sacrilege. 
Besides his disciples, millions of others are presumably of the 
same view, for, as against only one critical biography of 
Vemana in Telugu, we have in wide circulation a dozen or more 
that begin and end with legends. And his only biography in 
English by C. Ramakrishna Rao is also a string of legends. Of 
Vemana’s biographers, one of the earliest was R. Poornaya- 
charyulu of Masulipatam. A clerk in the District Police 
Office, he was poor in education and poorer in money ; but he 
was rich in his reverence for Vemana. Fired by his zeal to 
carry forward the work of Brown, he scoured the country for 
the palmleaf manuscripts of Vemana; he wrote down hun- 


collected what he believed to be the facts of 
After years of unremitting labours, he brought guts 
was at the time the largest collection of V 
had 4,035 verses in all. He wrote and p 
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portraits of which he was proud, show Vemana (to use Vyasa’s 
favourite figure of speech) as “the bull among men”. 

Poormayacharyulu’s Vemanayogindra Charitramu (History 
of Vemana, the Great Yogi), like other biographies of its kind, 
makes fascinating reading, provided, of course, we allow our 
rational mind to go to sleep and step into the twilight world 
of legends. For the sheer delight of it, we may now enter that 
world and see Vemana as his disciples and devotees see him. 
But it is well to remember that in the incredible world which 
we are about to enter we have to travel far, in both time and 
space, before we come face to face with the central character 
we seek. 

Long long ago a man set out on a pilgrimage. His name was 
Vema. He was a Vaisya or a Komati, as he is called in Telugu, 
and the pilgrim centre to which he set out was Srisailam. It 
is a hill in the Kurnool District, covered even now with 
thickets, and it slopes towards the winding banks of the 
Krishna. On its top is perched an ancient shrine of Siva in his 
benign form as Mallikarjuna. Sivaratri, a night specially 
dedicated to the worship of Siva, brings annually thousands of 
his devotees to Srisailam. They observe a daylong fast and a 
nightlong vigil. They bathe in the blue stream of the Krishna, 
smear their foreheads and their shoulders with white ashes, 
blow conches, beat drums and cymbals, sing and dance, and 
offer prayers. One such pilgrim towards the end of the 
thirteenth century was Komati Vema. 

On the morrow of Sivaratri, all pilgrims left for their homes, 
but not Komati Vema. His furtive movements in the temple 
and its environs aroused the suspicions of the priests and they 
ordered him to leave. “Why drive me away?” Komati Vema 
pleaded with them. “I am a sincere devotee of Siva. I wish to 
worship the Lord until I obtain his grace.” The priests relented 
and allowed him to stay on, but directed him not to enter the 
thicket on the northern side of the temple. “It is full of snakes ; 
wild beasts roam through it,” they warned him. What was 
meant as a warning provided a cue to Komati Vema, and he 
took the first chance that came his way to enter the, forbidden 
area. Lest he should fail to find his way back, he carried with 
him a small bag of mustard seeds, and he dropped them along 
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his serpentine tract as he penetrated deep into the thicket. 
After a diligent search, not unmixed with hazards, he located 
the pool of parusavedi, the discovery of which was indeed the 
sole object of his pilgrimage to Srisailam. To make sure of his 
discovery, he dipped into the alchemical liquid of the pool an 
iron rod, and—lo!—it turned into a rod of gold. With a 
joyous heart, he filled two earthen pitchers up to their brims 
with the magic liquid, and hurried back along the trail of the 
mustard seeds. 

Komati Vema made a wide detour to avoid the temple and 
its priests, and reached by quick marches a village called 
Anumakonda. It was an hour after sunset, and thick darkness 
was settling on the world. He sought shelter for the night with 
Donti Aliya Reddi, a farmer. (In some versions he is referred 
to as Donti Allada Reddi). Directed to the cattle-shed, Komati 
Vema hid both his pitchers behind some ploughs, and went 
out in search of his caste people who could give him a meal. 
When Komati Vema was away, Aliya Reddi walked into the 
shed to give his cattle their last feed for the day, and to his 
great amazement he saw some object glittering like gold. 
Going nearer, he found out that, having come accidentally into 
direct contact with parusavedi, one of his ploughshares had 
turned into a golden share. After a bit of quick thinking, Aliya 
Reddi removed the two pitchers into his house, let out his 
cattle from the shed and set fire to its dry thatch. As it blazed 
away, reddening the sky, Komati Vema rushed back. In a 
frantic bid to save his precious pitchers, he jumped into the 
fierce flames, and was burnt to death. 

Aliya Reddi, being a clever and cautious man, did not try 
to become rich all at once. He judiciously spaced out the use 
of parusavedi, and, in time, acquired many houses, many fields 
and many heads of cattle. But, together with his riches, his 
sorrows too piled up. Komati Vema, who turned into a vengeful 
ghost, brought on a series of dire calamities. Son after son 
sickened suddenly and died. Aliya Reddi was terribly disconso- 
late. Only one son, Prolaya, was left to him. If he too were to 
die, none would be left to inherit the family fortune or to make 
offerings to the manes of the ancestors. His misery was all the 
more heavy as he could neither share his fears with others nor 
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reveal their root-cause. 


Aliya Reddi went to bed one night, fearing that the crack 
of doom might sound for him very soon. His was a troubled 
sleep, and in that sleep he had a dream, and from out of that 
dream Komati Vema stepped out menacingly. Aliya Reddi 
flung himself at his feet, and with copious tears begged for 
pardon. “Tell me, please tell me,” he appealed, “what I should 
do to appease you.” Komati Vema, relenting at last, laid down 
two conditions for his pardon. Aliya Reddi should, in the first 
place, install a golden idol of Komati Vema and worship it 
every day as a family deity; secondly, all the male members 
of the family, now and in future, should be named after 
Komati Vema. If these two conditions were strictly observed, 
Aliya Reddi’s family would multiply and prosper; it would 
soon come by a kingdom and reign supreme for a full century. 
Aliya Reddi readily agreed to abide by these conditions. The 
very next day he engaged smiths to make a golden idol of 
Vema. A little later, on the first auspicious day, he installed 
it with due pomp and ceremony in the family sanctuary ; he 
also changed the name of his surviving son from Prolaya Reddi 
to Prolaya Vema Reddi. 

From that day onwards, the ghost of Komati Vema ceased to 
trouble Aliya Reddi. He had two more sons born to him. He 
named them Anayota Vema Reddi and Ana Vema Reddi. He 
was once again happy, but he thought it best to shift to a new 
place to avoid the old surroundings with their unhappy 
memories. With his family and his precious pitchers of 
parusavedi, he migrated to Kondaveedu, a small town in the 
Guntur District, in 1323. 

A year or two after settling down at Kondaveedu, Aliya 
Reddi died. Before death claimed him, he had the joy of 
seeing his son, Prolaya Vema, hailed a potential king. With a 
liberal use of parusavedi and the gold it gave him, Prolaya 
fortified Kondaveedu, collected an army, and conquered the 
neighbouring territories, Taking full advantage of the power 
vacuum created by the break up of the Kakatiya Empire, he 
proclaimed himself an independent sovereign in 1328. 

Twelve years later, when Prolaya Vema died, his brother 
Anavota Vema Reddi succeeded him to the throne. He had 
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plenty of pluck and valour; he fought many battles and almost 
doubled the kingdom. But his incessant campaigns exhausted 
the royal treasury. In this predicament, he could not, like his 
brother, put parusavedi to use, as no more of that magic liquid 
was left, However, he had a stroke of luck. 

A yogi, who was an expert in the black arts, started a 
sacrifice at a secluded spot. For its successful completion he 
needed a human victim. So, he beguiled a poor shepherd with 
promises of riches, took him to the sacrificial pit and tried to 
push him into its raging fires. In the scuffle that ensued, the 
shepherd escaped while the yogi slipped into the burning pit 
and was reduced to ashes. Out of sheer curiosity, the shepherd 
returned early next morning to the scene of his hair-breadth 
escape. He could hardly believe his eyes when he saw two 
life-size statues of gold in the sacrificial pit. He waited 
impatiently for the nightfall, and once it was dark and still, 
fetched his wife and children, and with their help he removed 
the statues to his hut. Chipping off small bits of gold from the 
d them to increase his flock and to enrich 
News about the sudden and strange 
signs of the shepherd’s prosperity reached the ears of Anavota, 
and he sent his men to search the shepherd's hut. They dis- 
covered and seized the gold statues. And that was the end of 
Anavota Vema’s financial worries. 

After a glorious reign of thirty years, Anayota Vema died 
in 1870. His son, Kumaragiri Vema, was a minor at the time ; 
so the late .king’s brother, Ana Vema, ruled for a dozen years. 
At the end of that period Kumaragiri Vema ascended the 
throne. His chief glory was that he was the father of Poet 
Vemana, Of his three sons by his queen, Mallamma, Vemana 
was the third and last, the other two being Anavota II or 
Peda Komati Vema and Racha Vema. One after another, the 
two brothers of Vemana were crowned kings, the first in 1896 
and the second in 1424. The dynasty came to an end when 
Racha Vema was assassinated by one of his own army 
commanders. The family of Aliya Reddi was in power, as the 
ghost of Komati Vema had predicted, for exactly one hundred 


years, from 1328 to 1498, 
Being the youngest and the most sprightly of their three sons, 


statues, he trade 
himself in other ways. 
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Vemana was pampered in his childhood by his doting parents, 
and that spoiled him thoroughly. As a boy he was wilful and 
wayward. As a youth, his main vocation was sowing wild oats, 
and he sowed them with a reckless abandon. Hoping that wed- 
lock might sober him down, his parents insisted that he should 
marry, but he turned down, on some flimsy pretext or other, 
every match which they suggested. He gave them many 
heartaches in their old age, and with their death even the little 
control which they were exercising on him was gone. Neither 
of his two brothers had any hold on him. The only person for 
whom he had some regard was Narasamamba, the queen of his 
brother, Racha Vema. And it was her influence that transfigured 
the philanderer into a poet-philosopher. 

Just before the time of his transfiguration, Vemana was living 
with a devadasi (professional prostitute). She was fleecing him 
to the bone. Yet he was such a dupe to her guiles that he 
would do anything to please her. But one day when she asked 
him to bring her all the jewellery of Queen Narasamamba, 
his sister-in-law, so that she could bedeck herself with it, he 
was caught in a bad predicament. He dared not say “No” 
to the devadasi, nor could he approach Narasamamba with 
the outrageous request. So he sulked for a couple of days 
in the palace, refusing to eat or drink. Queen Narasamamba, 
after persistent prodding, learned from him the cause of 
his distress, and she gave him all her royal jewellery 
except one piece, her nose-ring. Vemana took the jewellery 
forthwith to the devadasi. She was quick to notice the missing 
piece and sent him back to beg for it. Narasamamba gave it to 
him on certain conditions. He should, on no account, hand it 
over direct to his devadasi, but place it on the bottom rim of 
the door-frame of her bedroom and make her pick it up with 
her lips by bending backwards. Before performing this acro- 
batic feat, she should strip herself naked and Vemana should 
watch her intently all the time. As most girls of her class learn 
this feat as part of their dance lesson, the devadasi could per- 
form it easily, but the sight of her naked and twisted flesh so 
revolted Vemana that at that very moment he took a firm vow 
to renounce all sexual relations for all time. 

The shock suffered by Vemana was so intense that he sank 
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into a dull and melancholic stupor. To rouse him out of it, 
Queen Narasamamba directed him to supervise the royal work- 
shop of jewellers. Out of his respect for his sister-in-law, 
Vemana willingly entered on his new duties. Soon he found a 
goldsmith, Abhirama by name, coming late for his work. 
Persistent warnings by Vemana had no effect on him. Pressed 
to explain his recalcitrance, Abhirama said that his religious 
duties were far more important to him, and that his late attend- 
ance should be condoned, if not for all time, at least for a few 
more days. This firm, though courteous, defiance on the part 
of a mere workman aroused the curiosity of Vemana, 
and he decided to go to the bottom of the matter. Next 
morning he shadowed Abhirama and found him entering a 
cave with choice fruits and a glass of warm milk. Hiding 
himself behind a tree, he saw Abhirama laying his offerings 
at the feet of a yogi. After a long time the yogi—his name 
was Lambika Sivayogi—opened his eyes and said: “Dear 
fellow, I am pleased with your devotion. I am leaving this 
place tomorrow morning. Come to me even as the dawn is 
breaking, and I will initiate you into the secrets of spiritualism. 
I will also invest you with superhuman powers.” The moment 
he heard this, Vemana returned to the palace, fully determin- 
ed that he, and not Abhirama, should be the recipient of the 
favour of the yogi the next morning. 

Back at the palace, Vemana sought out Queen Narasamamba. 
He begged her not to probe his motive but to prevail on 
the king to issue an order that Abhirama should stay over- 
night in the royal workshop and not leave it until he finished 
work on a new piece of jewellery, which she, the queen, 
wanted urgently. The order was issued and Abhirama was 
blocked from presenting himself before the yogi. When 
Vemana, instead of Abhirama, came to him that morning 
at the appointed hour, Lambika Sivayogi said: “Well, the 
poor fellow has missed the chance of his life. My dear lad, 
you are lucky. Step forward and get initiated.” 

Transformed in a trice into a full-fledged yogi, Vemana 
came out of the cave and went straight to Abhirama. Prostrating 
before him, Vemana begged his pardon. With tears of remorse 
running down his cheeks, Vemana said: “In recompense for 
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the great injury I have done you, I will immortalize your 
name.” In fulfilment of this promise he brought in the name 
of Abhirama in the refrain of his verses. 

As a great yogi, Vemana showed miraculous powers. He 
raised a crop of wild melons; every melon which he gifted 
to his disciples had seeds of gold, while every other which 
was stolen from his garden was full of worms. On occasions 
he was excreting inside the houses of his hosts. If they drove 
him out with disgust, the excrement fouled the place for 
ever; if, on the other hand, they felt and said that the saint 
had honoured them by his childlike act, the excrement turned 
into gold! Devotionally received, his urine was likewise turn- 
ed into liquid gold. 

Our rational mind, even in its sleep, cannot suffer the mal- 
odours of urine and excrement. Perforce, we have to step out 
at this point from the weird world of legends. 


Feeble and Uncertain Lamps 


Today the darkness is lit by feeble and uncertain lamps. 
— A. G. Gardiner. 


To cover up their hollowness, legends put on the mask of 
history, but the mask is so thin that the hollowness shows 
through. Legends about Vemana are a case in point. They 
flaunt dates; they fasten themselves to a dynasty. Yet they 
cannot stand critical scrutiny even for a moment. 

“Vema” or “Vemana” is not even to this day a common name 
among the Reddis. But all the members of the Reddi family 
that ruled over a major part of Coastal Andhra for a century 
were “Vemas”. And so too was the poet. Therefore, the poet 
must have been a member of this royal family. Even if he 
was not, linking him up with the family would straightaway 
confer on him princely status. The fact that the poet's name 
was the same as that of the members of the royal family 
lends to the link-up. all the appearance of plausibility and 
historicity it needs. The further fact that some of the Reddi 
kings were eminent poets, scholars and commentators makes 
the link appear strong as steel. 

But how did it come about that “Komati” formed a part of 
the name of one of these Reddi kings? Komati, as stated 
earlier, is the Telugu equivalent for Vaisya, that is, the third 
order in the Hindu caste hierarchy. Reddis belong to the 
next order, that is, the order of the Sudra. How, then, to 
explain the seeming incongruity of a Reddi being also a 
Komati? Then, again, how did an obscure family of Reddi far- 
mers rise quickly to dazzling wealth and power? The legends 
disposed of these two questions, neatly as they thought, by in- 
venting a Komati Vema and his two pitchers of parusavedi. 

To the utter discomfiture of legends, recent research, his- 
torical and literary, has, however, shown that the family name 
of the Reddi kings was not Donti but Dasati; that before 
Prolaya Vema his father bore the name of Vema; that the 
capital of Prolaya Vema was not Kondaveedu but Addanki ; 

"that Anavota Vema, who succeeded Prolaya, and shifted, after 
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a time, the capital from Addanki to Kondaveedu, was not 
Prolaya Vema’s brother but his son; that Peda Komati Vema, 
who reigned after Kumaragiri Vema was not his son but a 
cousin; and finally that Racha Vema, the last king of the 
dynasty, was not the brother of Peda Komati Vema but his 
son. “But how does all this,” one may ask, “rule out the state- 
ment that Vemana was a royal prince ?” The answer is simple. 
The legends say that Vemana was the third and last son of 
King Kumaragiri Vema. This king had not three sons but only 
one, and that only son died young. 

Knocking the bottom out of legends is easy enough, but it 
is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to collect authentic 
material for Vemana’s biography. C. P. Brown was the first 
scholar to make the attempt. In spite of his earnest efforts 
made under more propitious circumstances—compared to us, 
he was, for one thing, nearer to Vemana by one and a half 
centuries when he made his inquiries—he could achieve pre- 
cious little. In his preface to The Verses of Vemana: Moral, 
Religious and Satirical, first published in 1829, together with 
English translation and notes, Brown says: 

He was by birth a capu or farmer. Some assert that he 
belonged to the family of Ana Vema Reddi, a chief in the 
Candanul (or Curnool) country: and the brother of the 
poet is said to have commanded the fort of Gandicota. 
Some believe him to have been a native of Crishtipad 
in Candanul; others, of Inaconda in Guntoor: and I have 
also heard it said that he was born at Chitwel in Cuddapah 
district; but I have had opportunities of inquiring at all 
these places and have, after all, gained no information 
whatever. Yet his dialect in a few passages renders it 
probable that Vemana was a native of the south-western 
parts of Telingana, where these towns are situated: and 
it is believed that he lived about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century of our era. 

In his bigger volume of translations which Brown prepared 
but did not publish’, he is a little more definite. In this 


1This has been ipublisted in 1967 by the Andhra Pradesh Sahitya 
eee Hyderabad, This gives 1,215 verses together with their English 
translation. 
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he commits himself to the extent of saying that he believes 
that Vemana was born in the neighbourhood of Gandicota. 
He also maintains that on the basis of the internal evidence 
of Vemana’s verses, one could reasonably conclude that Vemana 
wrote in the latter part of the seventeenth century and that 
he lived up to the beginning of the eighteenth century. Here, 
as we see, Brown has somewhat changed his stand regarding 
the age of Vemana. 

But Brown wavers again and places Vemana in the fifteenth 
century. He brought out the second edition of The Verses of 
Vemana: Moral, Religious and Satirical in 1839. Its copies are 
scarce, and none is available in any library, public or private, 
in Andhra, But we can gather some details about it from 
Major Macdonald. “In this edition,” says Macdonald, “the 
translation and notes are omitted, but great additions are 
made to the religious and moral sections.” While the first 
edition carried 693 verses, the second had as many as 1,163. 
“In his second edition,” to quote Macdonald again, “Mr. 
Brown states that it is the general belief that Vemana’s writ- 
ings are fully four centuries old, and adds that if the Jungums 
are correct in making him coeval with the writer of the Telugu 
Basava Puranam, this would give an era still more remote. 
According, therefore, to Mr Brown's first hypothesis, Vemana 
must have been nearly contemporary with Bacon and Shakes- 
peare, according to the second, with Chaucer.” Disagreeing 
with these hypotheses, Macdonald, on the basis of his own 
independent inquiries, maintains that Vemana was born about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Gover, too, has his own views about the ag 
He says: 

From the absence of reference to Mahomeda 

Moslem rule, and the close resemblance in style and matter 

to the Tamil poets of the tenth century or thereabouts, it is 

suggested that the proper date of Vemana’s life is not later 
than the end of the twelfth century. 

Had Gover seen the second edition of Brown’s Verses of 
Vemana, he would have surely claimed Brown's support for 
his contention. Be that as it may, he is wrong in stating that 
Vemana did not refer “to Mahomedanism and the Moslem 
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nism and the 
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rule”. There are, in fact, at least three references to Muslims in 
Vemana’s verses. 

Unlike Gover, Campbell is in general agreement with Mac- 
donald, though somewhat less explicit. He too places Vemana 
roughly in the middle of the sixteenth century. “It is general- 
ly believed,” he says, “that he (Vemana) lived about 250 years 
ago.” He is a little more positive about the birthplace of 
Vemana. He states: 

Several places claim the honour of his birth, but it is 
impossible, I think, to come to any more definite conclu- 
sion than that he was born somewhere in the wild hilly 
country situated 200 miles to the north-west of Madras 
and included within the limits of the Cuddapah_ District. 
Cuddapah, and Kurnool, which lies a little to the north, 
were undoubtedly the scene of his life's work. Local tradi- 
tion says that his home was in Katarapalle, a small village 
in the extreme south-west of the! Cuddapah District, and 
it is certain that a family is to be found there whose 
members claim to be his lineal descendants and receive 
offerings from those who wish to honour the poet. 

Campbell is a painstaking researcher. As tradition says 
that Vemana had spent his last years at Katarapalle and died 
there, he visited the village. There he saw what is said to 
be the tomb of Vemana, spoke to its caretaker who claimed 
a direct descent from Vemana. He saw the temple that stands 
near the tomb with a “hideous wooden idol” of Vemana, He 
“met with people who declared that Vemana was their god, 
and they worshipped him, and him only.” On his return 
from Katarapalle, Campbell put down in elegant prose all that 
he saw and heard. 

Although it was not brought to the notice of Campbell, the 
Katarapalle family, which claims Vemana as its ancestor, has 
in its possession Vemana Charitramu (History of Vemana). It 
is a palm-leaf manuscript in a badly damaged condition. Its 
only other copy is in the collection of the Andhra Sarasvat 
Parishat, Kakinada. On examination, it is found that this 
Vemana Charitramu was put together as late as 1845. It is 
full of legends more absurd and fantastic than those collected 
in the Vemanayogindra Charitramu. Moreover, the few biogra- 
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phical details it contains obviously pertain to another Vema, 
called Tunga Vema. Indeed, it contains more than one hundred 
verses composed by Tunga Vema. 

Writing later than the other Western scholars, Grierson 
says that Vemana lived in the sixteenth century. His statement 
is based, as in the case of the rest, on hearsay. 

The first Telugu research scholar who applied his critical 
mind to Vemana was K. V. Lakshmana Rao. He was indeed 
the pioneer of research, historical and literary, in Andhra. 
Following his example, quite a few others have taken interest 
in Vemana. Of these, the more prominent are Vanguri Subba 
Rao, Rallapalli Anantakrishna Sarma, the twin poets called 
the Seshadri Ramana Kavulu, Veturi Prabhakara  Sastri, 
Bandaru Tammayya, Chaganti Seshayya and Vedam Venkata- 
krishna Sarma. All of them have done their best, but the 
lamps which they have lit to dispel the darkness surround- 
ing the life history of Vemana are “feeble and uncertain”. 
They have, between them, made Vemana born all over Andhra, 
and in each century from the fifteenth to the eighteenth! 

So far, the only Telugu scholars who have attempted full 
length studies of Vemana on rational and scientific lines are 
Vanguri Subba Rao and Rallapalli Anantakrishna Sarma. The 
former published a critical biography of Vemana in 1922, and 
the latter selected Vemana as the subject for his “Sir Raghupati 
Venkataratnam Endowment Lectures’, which he delivered 
under the auspices of the Andhra University, Waltair, in 1928. 
Of all the writers on Vemana, these two clash sharply, and 
they clash on most points, especially on the age of Vemana. 

According to Vanguri, Vemana was born in early fifteenth 
century and he was one of the younger contemporaries 
of Srinatha, Vanguri claims the support of Lakshmana Rao 
for his conclusions. He also makes much of certain references 
to “Vema” made by other mediaeval poets. This evidence is 
hardly sustainable. It is, as we have seen, only from the middle 
of the second decade of the present century that Vemana is 
being taken notice of by the world of Telugu scholarship ; 
earlier he was either ignored or dismissed out of hand as no 
poet at all. Such being the case, no old poet and, much less, 
scholarly poets like Turaga Rama Kavi and Edapati Errapra- 
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gada, could have conceivably referred to Vemana with respect. 
The Reddi kings of Kondaveedu, and of Rajahmundry, of whose 
name “Vema” forms a part, were generous patrons of letters, 
and some of them were eminent scholars and poets in their 
own right. A reference in any purva-kavi-stuti (praise of earlier 
poets) to “Vema”, found in any mediaeval work, would in all 
likelihood be a reference to one of these royal scholars and 
poets. 

If Vanguri makes a persistent effort to put back the age of 
Vemana, there is a pronounced tendency in Rallapalli to push it 
forward. Vemana, according to Rallapalli, lived in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. In the absence of irrefutable 
evidence, it would be rash to be dogmatic, but the dates assigned 
to Vemana’s birth (1652) and his death (the first decades of 
the eighteenth century) by Brown in his earlier writings are 
probably correct. 

On the question of Vemana’s birthplace, Vanguri, depending 
on the internal evidence of Vemana’s verses, plumps for Konda- 
veedu, while Rallapalli concedes that, until contrary evidence 
is found, Kondaveedu may be accepted as the poet's birthplace. 
This, by the way, is the only issue on which their differences 
are not too wide. But some others opine that Vemana did, no 
doubt, spend his early life at Kondaveedu, but he was born in 
Moogachintapalle. His parents, they hold, had migrated to 
Kondaveedu when Vemana was a little child. To cut short 
the debate, Rallapalli says that wherever Vemana was born he 
had spent the best part of his life in the Cuddapah and Kurnool 
districts of what is now called Rayalaseema. 

Another point, much debated, is the caste of Vemana. Ralla- 
palli says that Vemana was a Kapu. Vanguri, on the other hand, 
affirms that he was a Reddi. Both of them call in Vemana as a 
witness. He obliges them both in equal measure ; now he says 
that he is a Kapu and now again that he is a Reddi. This is no 
equivocation on the part of Vemana, for he is at once a Kapu 
and a Reddi. Till recently, probably till the beginning of the 
present century, “Kapu” and “Reddi” were interchangeable 
terms. Castes and Tribes of Southern India by Edgar 
Thurston, published in 1909, has, for instance, no separate 
entry for “Reddi”; under the term “Kapu’, it has a long essay 
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on the traditional history and the habits and customs of the 
Reddis. It uses “Kapu” and “Reddi” as synonyms. “Kapu’, 
according to Brown's Telugu-English Dictionary, means “a 
tenant, a farmer, a cultivator, a rustic, a countryman, a subject, 
a person and a dweller.” OF all these meanings the most 
common used to be “a farmer”. Indeed, “Raitu”, currently in 
extensive use for a farmer, is not a Telugu word at all; it is the 
Urdu word “Raiyat” with a slight change in its spelling. It is 
only, of late, that the word “Kapu” has acquired a pronounced, 
if not an exclusive, caste connotation. We may, therefore, say 
that Vemana was both a Kapu and a Reddi. However, if an 
explicit statement is insisted upon, we may say that he was a 
Reddi-Kapu, that is, a Reddi who was a farmer by vocation. 

Again, Vanguri and Rallapalli are of differing opinions 
regarding the place of Vemana’s death. Vanguri holds that 
Vemana spent his last years in Katarapalle and died there. 
Though he does not state it explicitly, he seems to accept the 
tomb in Katarapalle as genuinely that of Vemana. On this 
point, Rallapalli has serious doubts. Like Campbell, he too had 
once visited Katarapalle. This was about forty years ago when 
he was collecting material for his Andhra University Lectures 
on Vemana. The then officiating priest in Katarapalle confessed 
to him, says Rallapalli, that the temple, as well as the tomb, 
was spuriously associated with Poet Vemana. So, Rallapalli 
contends that Vemana died, not in Katarapalle, but elsewhere in 
Rayalaseema. With implied approval, he refers to a tradition, 
conveyed to him by the late Veturi Prabhakara Sastri, that 
Vemana, like the Adi Sankara, ended his earthly life by entering 
a cave. This cave, according to a section of Vemana’s disciples, 
is in Pamoor, a village in the Cuddapah District. 

These and other issues are still hotly debated. There can be 
no end to this debate as long as research scholars are not tired 


of arguing in circles. 


“He was a Man” 


He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 


— Shakespeare. 


Ir we steer clear of such things as date of birth, place of birth, 
father’s name, mother’s name, etc., things without which a 
regular biographer can hardly pick his steps, the life story of 
Vemana can be reconstructed on the basis of the internal evi- 
dence of his verses. He was a poet of life. He knew life at 
first hand. He joked and jested with life, and laughed at it, 
with it and about it. He sighed and suffered and wept with 
life. He skirmished with life, and sometimes he won and some- 
times he lost; and at all times and in every situation he 
exulted in life. For him, life was an experiment with truth, a 
voyage of discovery. And because of his constant involvement, 
so ardent and so extensive with life, Vemana had put life, his 
own life as well as life in general, into his poetry. We can 
glimpse his personal life in a typical expression here, a reveal- 
ing thought there and a characteristic analogy elsewhere. We 
can view it in his pet prejudices and open preferences. We can 
piece it together from his loves and hates and anguishes. We 
have only to keep our eyes open, our mind alert, and read 
between the lines. If only we do that, we will find that he is 
one of the most self-revealing of poets. 

- As he presents himself through his verses, Vemana is no scion 
of a royal family. What looms in the background of his life 
is not a palace but a farm. It is, by no means, a large farm 
but big enough to keep a family in reasonable comfort. Soon 
after his schooling, which is rather perfunctory, Vemana begins 
to assist his father in farm work, Each morning, he takes out 
their cows and buffaloes to pasture, and brings them back 
in the evening. He gives a hand at ploughing and sowing and 
weeding, Standing on a high perch with a sling in his hand, 
he scares away birds from the ripening corn. He helps in 
cutting and threshing and winnowing. He sits proudly in the 
driver's seat as the bullock cart carries home the season's 
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harvest. Whatever be the work on hand, he does it cheerfully. 
He sings while at work. He excels in folk-songs. He never 
misses the open-air drama or the puppet show or the recital of 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata at the village temple. He 
gets by heart whole portions of the two epics. 

More than anything else, it is the company of the lusty lads 
of his own age that gives the greatest pleasure to Vemana. 
Sometimes he skips his farm work to organize their games, their 
swims in the village tank and their outings into the nearby hills 
and dales. He hates the pretensions of the high castes, and 
mixes freely with all. He is fond of birds and beasts. OF birds, 
he dislikes only the crow and the owl; of animals, the dog, the 
pig and the donkey. Frank in speech, quick in decision and 
bold in action, he is every inch an extrovert. He tolerates 
neither a personal insult nor a gross social injustice. Often he 
clashes with the village bullies. When he takes up a cause, he 
fights to the finish, His high spirits are mistaken by his father 
for wildness. 

Vemana loves and respects his parents. He is his mother’s 
darling. She pampers him. She knows that he likes good food 
with liberal helpings of milk and curds and clarified butter, 
and gives it to him in plenty. She finds excuses for him when 
his father complains of his wildness ; privately she pleads with 
him not to get into all sorts of scrapes. Till his early teens 
Vemanu’s life is carefree and happy. Then, to his great sorrow, 
his mother dies suddenly. Darkness descends on him, and he 
feels lonely and forlorn. 

Before Vemana’s recovery from his deep and poignant 
sorrow, his father takes a second wife. This has a shattering 
effect on Vemana, It is not that he expected his father to 
remain a widower, “But why this indecent haste?” he muses. 
“Had he no real love for my mother? Was he waiting for her 
to die, so that he could marry a younger woman?” Vemana tries 
to dismiss such thoughts as harsh and cruel, but they pursue 
him, and he sinks deeper into his black moods. 

Seeing Vemana glum, moody and withdrawn, his stepmother 
thinks that he is sulking against her. She, in the first flush of 
her happiness as a new bride, feels terribly irritated by his 
woebegone face. Her irritation soon grows into resentment and 
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anger. She begins to ill-treat Vemana behind the back of his 
father; by and by, she ill-treats him openly and constantly. 
Whatever he might say or do, she finds fault with him, and 
scolds him. She gives him the left-overs of last night’s food. 
She makes mountains out of the molehills of his lapses, and 
reports against him to his father. When he is thrashed by his 
father, she gloats inwardly. After the birth of her own first 
child, the lot of Vemana gets worse. Proud and spirited as he 
is, he might have resisted, but his love and reverence for his 
dead mother makes him feel that he should silently suffer the 
indignities and insults heaped on him by the woman who has 
come to occupy the place of his mother in his father’s life. 

Vemana is now in his late teens. The unhappiness of his 
home life drives him into the arms of devadasis. As he does 
nothing by halves, he becomes a notorious rake, and sleeps 
with scores of strumpets. And then he gets infatuated with 
one of them. She is young, charming and accomplished. She 
sings, and she excels in todi raga. She plays the veena. For 
the wild and uncouth Vemana, she develops warm feelings. She 
tries to tame him, to civilize him. The growing entanglement 
of her daughter with a single young man, not too rich, worries 
the devadasis mother. Vemana is, no doubt, paying for his 
pleasure, but his payments are neither regular nor sumptuous. 
And then a time comes when he defaults altogether. 
Immediately the old woman forbids his visits. He tries to 
sneak in; but the lynx-eyed old cat chases him out, Sick at 
heart, Vemana languishes. He contemplates the murder of the 
greedy old hag. Meanwhile, the young devadasi takes to 
another paramour. The disappointment and disgust of Vemana 
are complete. 

Seeing his son in a chastened mood, Vemana’s father forces 
him into wedlock. The first few years of wedded life are, to 
Vemana, idyllic. A child arrives, and then another. He dreams 
of a happy and contented life. But he is rudely awakened. 


There are constant feuds between his wife and his stepmother. 
No day, not even an hour, p 


other, Finding joint family li 
own home. With that, his t 
instead, they multiply. He 


asses without some ugly scene or 
fe impossible, Vemana sets up his 
roubles do not come to an end; 
finds his wife a bad housekeeper, 
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lazy and wasteful. For his gourmand’s taste, her cooking is 
execrable. Her service of food is more abominable. She nags 
him all the time; to spite him, she often thrashes the 
children. His ill-bred children add to the unhappiness of 
Vemana. 

After going out of the joint family, Vemana cultivates his 
share of the farm diligently. He raises on it good cash crops such 
as sugarcane and oil seeds. Then, because of growing domestic 
unhappiness, he neglects his farm. It yields less and less. With 
the addition of some more children, his family budget mounts 
up. He keeps himself going on borrowed money. Then, one 
year his sugarcane crop is ruined by pests ; his heavy invest- 
ment on it becomes a total loss. His creditors clamour for 
repayment. They threaten to foreclose the mortgage of his 
house and farm. 

In this desperate situation, Vemana is lured by alchemy. He 
seeks out people who claim to know the secret of converting 
base metals into pure gold. Impostor after impostor cheats him. 
Finally, he finds a teacher who shows him how base human 
material can be transformed into what is more valuable than 


gold, namely, a good and purposeful life. 


Is this a fanciful reconstruction of Vemana’s life story? In 
other words, is this a new legend, albeit rational and 
plausible? It is, and it is not. For every single thing in this 
story a basis can be found in Vemana’s poetry. For his 
familiarity with agricultural practices, for his tastes in food, 
for his love of some birds and beasts and his aversion to 
others, for his fondness of music, especially music in todi raga, 
and such other minor things the evidence is both clear and 
plentiful. Only some major happenings like the death of his 
mother when he was young, the ill-treatment meted out to him 
by his stepmother, his infatuation with the devadasi, his un- 
happy domestic life, his financial troubles and his interest in 
alchemy are now left to be accounted for. They can be taken 
up one by one. 

Love and reverence for the mother is a cardinal point of 
Vemana’s teaching. “He who knows his mother, knows his 
God,” says he. Of course, this can be taken as a general state- 
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ment, but an obvious personal experience is put down in the 
following verse: “You are loved and made much of only when 
your mother is alive ; after she is gone none cares for you. You 
should make good, when the time is yet propitious.” Had he 
not felt neglected, badly and cruelly, after his mother’s death, 
could Vemana have written this verse? Do we not hear in it 
a deep sigh, a dolorous groan, that he did not prove himself a 
worthy son when his mother was alive? 

An equally significant verse reads: “A stepmother finds fault 
with you all the time. Never can she show the forbearance 
of your own mother. If you would develop real insights, you 
must look deep into human nature.” None but a man who, as 
a motherless child, had suffered long and grievously at the 
hands of a cruel stepmother could have written these lines. 

Now, for the devadasi episode, the references are more open 
and direct. “A devadasi,’ says a verse, “may like you; she may 
even admire you ; but that would not ward off insults from her 
mother. How wretched it is to entangle oneself with a devadasi 
whose mother is not yet dead.” Surely, this accounts for the 
first part of the devadasi episode ; the basis for its later part is 
found in the following verse: “Once a paramour cools off and 
drops his concubine in disgust, why should he bother about 
her fate? After eating off a leaf, you fling it into the street. 
What does it matter to you if it lands itself in the gutter?” 
Is it unreasonable .to suggest that this verse reflects the mind 


er when he, in his injured pride, had tried to tell him- 
self that it was he, and not the devadasi, who brought their 
liaison to an end? 


Of his financial worries, a clear evidence is his stern warning 
against getting into debt. “He who is free from debt,” he says, 
is the richest of men,” y 
ae Pee likewise, many clues in his verses to infer that his 

Hee ic life was extremely unhappy. It turned out unhappy 
ae a he did not give it a fair trial, In his early life, 
ce page ie the point when he came to believe that father 
. » Wife and children, and indeed everyone and every- 

ng s ould be forsaken in one’s quest for God, Vemana 
thought highly of married life, “Why should one hanker after 
heaven,” he asks, “if one has a loving wife and children?” If a 
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man who wrote this rails incessantly in his later life against 
shrews and termagants, and against unworthy children, what 
else could have made him so bitter except an unhappy 
marriage? In a verse, much on people's lips, Vemana compares 
a nagging wife to a shoe that pinches, to a bee in the bonnet, 
to a sand particle in the eye and to a thorn in the flesh. 

Now what remains to be justified in the reconstructed story 
of Vemana’s life! is his interest in alchemy. Scores of verses 
are there to attest to this fact. Some of his disciples are still 
trying to ferret out the alchemical formule which they believe 
lie buried in the cryptic lines of some of his verses. 

Life was not a primrose path for Vemana ; it was a rough 
road with many ups and downs and dangerous corners. Time 
fell but he picked himself up every 
time and continued his onward journey. He had more than an 
ordinary man’s share of trials and tribulations and tears, and 
they at once toughened and refined him into a unique man, with 
a broad vision, a trumpet voice and a bold and unconventional 
philosophy. 

The focal point of his philosophy is the human being. As was 
correctly pointed out by Dr L. D. Barnett in his little book, 
The Heart of India, Vemana “is indifferent to nothing human’. 
So warm indeed is Barnett'’s appreciation of Vemana and his 
humanistic thought that he declares : 

When the teachers and preachers of mankind are weighed in 

the balance by the Searcher of Hearts, many a lofty and 

glorious spirit will be found of less worth than this humble 


yeoman of Telingana. 


and again, he tripped and 


ont oes LIS oS PSP 
1I owe a part of this reconstruction to Sri Rallapalli Anantakrishna 


Sarma. 


Double Night of Darkness 


In double night of darkness and of shades—Milton. 


Ir we would get the full measure of Vemana as a man and & 
poet and philosopher, we have to know something of his age, 
for his life, art and thought were rooted in it. Paradoxical 
though it may seem, it is only the genius having his roots in 
his age, and drawing his sap and sustenance from it, who can 
transcend time and step into eternity. A rootless man, how- 
ever richly talented, is neither here nor there ; he is buffetted 
by every gust of passing wind, and is finally swept into the 
limbo of oblivion. 

As one who was firmly rooted in his age, Vemana realized 
(as Robert Lynd says of Thomas Gray) “that poetry is not a 
mere literary exercise but the image of reality ; that it does not 
Consist in vain admiration of models far 0 
but it is as near to one 
he fully reflected his a 
already seen, reconstru 


ff in time and place, 
as one’s breath and one’s country’, and 
ge in his poetry. We can, as we have 
ct Vemana’s life-story by a critical study 
of his poetry ; we can, likewise, get from it a fairly good and 
authentic picture of the age in which he lived and wrote and 
taught. It was a decadent age, poor, vulgar and ugly—poor in 
worldly goods as well as in spirit, vulgar in thought and speech, 
and ugly in every tespect, It was the last and the worst phase 
of the mediaeval period in Andhra as in the rest of India. It 
was indeed a “double night of darkness and of shades”, 

The religious situation of Vemana’s age, as we glimpse it 
through his poetry, is broadly this: Virasaivism, the militantly 
reformist cult of Siva to which Vemana belongs by birth, is 
no longer militant nor reformist. As propounded by Basava of 


Karnataka in the twelfth century, it derides polytheism, deplores 


the Vedic sacrifices, denounces Priestcraft, ignores caste distine- 
tions and inequalities between se 


and deprecates all extreme forms of asceticism, Its teaching is 
not all negative : in its positive aspects, it stands for knowledge 


derived from experience, for faith based on apprehension, for 


social equality achieved through inter-caste marriages, for the 


xXes, condemns untouchability, 
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sanctity of family life, for the dignity of manual labour, and 
for the cultivation of ethical virtues. It is imbued with the 
spirit of humanism, and it works for universal brotherhood. 
This Virasaivism of Basava, first brought to Andhra by Pandit 
Sripati, Pandit Mallikarjuna, Palakuriki Somanatha and others. 
spreads rapidly. Its members are drawn from all castes, includ- 
ing the Brahmins from one end of the social scale and the 
untouchables from the other. It heralds a new dawn, becomes 
the focal point of new thought, and spearheads a mighty reform 
movement. 

In course of time Virasaivism loses much of its idealism, and 
as it reaches the age of Vemana it becomes a caricature of its 
original self. Failing badly in its aim to abolish sectarian 
differences, it adds another sect—the Sect of Virasaivas—to the 
already much-splintered Hindu society. In fact, it adds two 
sects, for the Virasaivas are subdivided on caste lines into 
Aradhyas who are Brahmins, and Jangamas who are non- 
Brahmins. Further, it gives rise to a new set of rituals, a new 
class of priests, a plethora of new myths and mythologies, and 
a whole brood of new superstitions. More attention is paid to 
the externals of the faith than to its spirit. If one wears a 


lingam and smears one’s body with ashes, if one takes the name 


of Siva at prescribed intervals during the day, if one fasts on 
specified days and visits pilgrim centres occasionally, one’s duty 
by one’s faith is amply done. ‘Religion, in a word, becomes 
organized hypocrisy. Unable to contain his impatience with this 
shocking state of affairs, Vemana asks: “Of what use is insincere 
observance of religious rites, or insincere obeisance to Siva? 
Of what use is that food which is cooked in an unclean pot?” 
Pleading for a catholic outlook and for the toleration of other 
faith, he says: “Whether you call it kunda (Telugu word for 
pot) or kumbha (Sanskrit word for pot), both mean one and 
the same thing. Likewise konda and parvat equally tean a 
mountain. Again, whether you call it uppu or lavanam, it is 
salt. In spite of different names, God is equally_one. And when 
he finds that he is pleading in vain : Virasaivas, 
he explodes: “Of our six systems o9/"XS teh ings ; 
Virasaivism ; of the various religi 7 stors, nd capexcel 
Z \ 


the wearer of a lingam.” 
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The cult of Vishnu, or “Vaishnavism” as it is called, also starts 
as a radical reformist movement with high ideals, and by 
Vemana’s age it, too, loses its original spark. Sectarianism 
within its fold, to give only one instance of its utter decadence, 
grows so rank and silly that Tengalas and Vadagalas, though 
‘devotees of the same Vishnu, hate each other like poison. The 
main point of dispute between them, as noted by Brown at a 
somewhat later period than the one which we are surveying, 
is the shape which the symbol of their faith should take, the 
symbol which each of them paints on his forehead after his 
morning bath. The acrimony of the dispute is such that it leads 
(in the words of Brown) “to serious disturbances and the loss 
of many lives”. 

The feuds between the rival sects of Saivism and Vaishnavism 
are far more ferocious. They lead, on occasions, to pitched 
battles, resulting in senseless carnage. The intervals between 
violent clashes are of seething hatred, of high tension ; they are 
literally the periods of armed truce. Incredible though it may 
seem, a Vaishnavite, when he comes into bodily contact with a 
Saivite, should take a purificatory bath. The touch of a 
Vaishnavite equally defiles a Saivite. Shocked by this pure 
cussedness, Vemana asks: “What is the difference between a 
Vaishnavite and a Saivite except that, when death claims them 
equally, the former is burnt while the latter is buried? Why, 
then, quarrel in the name of God?” He goes even a step 
further and says: “Many are our religions, but none is fixed or 
permanent. The only things that are permanent are our good 
or bad deeds. In the ultimate analysis, no religion has a mono- 
poly of truth.” Thinking perhaps that it is futile to argue with 
those who have a vested interest in religion, he warns the 
common people to be wary of the so-called men of r 


eligion, 
“There are,” he says, “thousands of cheats who trade in ri 


eligion, 
Beware of them, for they are like a flock of cranes which are 
out to fish.” 


As Saivism and Vaishnavism get debased, the Vedic sacrifices 
come again to the fore, Though not on the old scale, they are 
performed quite frequently. Vemana, in his blunt way, 
deprecates this growing tendency. “Where does your claim for 
the highest rank lie,” he asks the Vedic priests. “Is it in killing 
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helpless animals in the name of sacrifice, and eating their meat 
after frying it over your sacred fire?” Returning to the attack, he 
questions: “If you are strong as lions, as you claim to be, nee’ 

you show your leonine strength in wringing the necks of poor 
goats?” At another place he queries: “Is not self-sacrifice in a 
noble cause the best of sacrifices?” One who performs a Vedic 
sacrifice, it is believed, enjoys in heaven the favours of Rambha, 
the celestial courtesan. Referring to this belief, Vemana puts 
this poser: “If father and son perform sacrifices, they both go 
to heaven, and both of them share the bed of Rambha. Are 
they not, then, guilty of incest?” The frequency and_persis- 
tence with which Vemana attacks contemporary religious beliefs 
on so many fronts is by itself an index of the low level to 


which those beliefs have sunk. 
The socio-political conditions of the aj 

is no central authority; only petty principalities under petty 
princes. They are so weak that “any ruffian (says Vemana) 
can defy the ruling prince with impunity.” The princes, like all 
weak men in power, are petulant and capricious ; they surround 
themselves with a motley crowd of sycophants ; they lap up 
flattery, which is almost staple food for them; they lead a life 
of ease and pleasure, and they oppress the people when they 
are sure that their victims could hardly retaliate, Obviously 
referring to one such prince, Vemana says: “His son is a balck- 
guard, his friend is a tale-bearer, he is a stupid, and _his 
minister is a nincompoop. Verily, a monkey is never so happy 
as when it is in the company of baboons.” “An imbecile in 
power,” he says in another verse, “sacks all worthy men. Verily, 


how could a cur that prefers to bite at a shoe know the taste 
of sugar-cane?” Finally, he cautions one neither to trust a 
t is nothing short of association 


ge are no better. There 


prince nor to serve him, for i 


with a deadly cobra.” ; . ‘ 
Under the misrule of such weak and wicked princes, there is 


no safety of life or property. Dacoits ravage the countryside, 
and they go unpunished. ‘Addressing them Vemana says: You 
are killing and maiming the people; you are pillaging villages ; 
now you may go scot-free, but can you escape the wrath of 
Yama?” As warnings about the final Day of Judgment rarely 
deter hardened criminals from their career of loot and rapine, 
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the warning of Vemana can have fallen only on deaf ears. 
‘General lawlessness brings in its train all the usual woes, includ- 
ing frequent famines and pestilence, and life languishes. So do 
arts and crafts, and so does learning. And Vemana asks: “When 
people are famishing, how can arts and crafts flourish? How 
can learning grow? How can an unbaked mud pot hold water?” 

That Vemana, born in such a dark and decadent age, stood 
up singly against it, and denounced it in no uncertain terms, 
redounds all the more to his credit, If he was at times blunt 
in his tone, harsh in his words, stern in his criticism, it is not 
that he was himself blunt, harsh and stern; by nature he was 
gentle, loving and forbearing ; in fact, it was his fine sensibility 
which made his soul cry out against the rottenness of his age, 
ignoring the epithets of mountebank and madman hurled 
against him. He adopted those very epithets as his titles, and 
lived true to his rare vision. He was perhaps the last of the 


poet-philosophers of Mediaeval India, and decidedly one of the 
Sreatest of them. 


The Poet Spoke 


His instant thought the poet spoke — Emerson. 


Tur pontirrs of Telugu literature now accept Vemana as a 
poet, but only as a minor poet. According to them, he is, at 
best, one of the more notable of our sataka poets. Vemana’s 
verses, it is true, conform to the sataka-type; they have a com- 
mon makuta (refrain); on the rare occasions when it varies, 
the variation is slight, But if the spirit, and not the form, 
of his poetry is taken into consideration, he is as different 
from the sataka poets as cheese is from chalk. We have 
hundreds of sataka poets, and they are, by and large, mere 
panegyrists ; they sing the praises of their favourite deity or 
their rich patron. When they moralize, as they often do, their 
morals do not rise above the stale level of copybook maxims. 
their minds are shallow and arid; their style is pedestrian ; 
their poetry is pedantic. Vemana, in contrast, is original in 
his intuitions, acute in his observation of nature, quick and 


true in his emotional responses, penetrative in his thought, 


and bold in his expression, To call him a sataka poet, or 


“even the prince of sataka writers”, as P. Chenchaiah and 
Raja M. Bhujanga Rao do in their Telugu Literature, is doing 
him scant justice. Dr C. R. Reddy is much more correct 
when he states in his Preface to this very book that Vemana 
is “a star of the first magnitude in our firmament”. He may 
not have written a purand or a prabandha, and yet he can 
be called a classical poet. His poetry has classical finish ; his 
message has classical universality. To borrow a term from 
Cazamian, the joint author of A History of English Litera- 


ture, Vemana achieves “a superior classicism’. Speaking of 
lity of the work of 


Robert Burns, Cazamian says: “The qual 
Burns is that of a superior classicism, in the aesthetic sense 
‘of the term; a classicism which is independent both of school 
and of precept, being in itself all-sufficing.” Vemana, of peasant 

da like genius, has also created his own 


stock like Burns, an ene 
“superior classicism”, which is itsel€ all-sufficing”. 


Vemana did not write his poetry; he spoke it. With him, 
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unlike with Wordsworth, poetry is not “emotions recalled in 
tranquillity” ; it is emotions at their white heat. He was too 
much of a committed man to allow his emotions to settle down. 
‘As he conceived it, his role was not that of a poet but of a 
mystic and a prophet. He did not, therefore, pay any atten- 
tion to any theory of poetry; he might not have even heard 
of the works of Bharata, Dandin, Abhinavagupta, Hemachandra, 
Bhoja and other specialists in poetics. Yet he literally “spoke” 
superb poetry, because as a born poet he could not but give 
poetic utterance to the true and deep emotional stirrings of 
his heart. And because of this, his poetry is now a mighty 
flood, now an erupting volcano, and now a typhoon lashing 
the seas ; and at the other end of the scale, it is, with equally 
quick transformations, the first rain after summer, the cool 
breeze from the south, and the song of birds at dawn. 

As Dr C. R. Reddy said in a Radio Talk broadcast in 1950 
from A.LR., Madras, Vemana is “both a poet of nature and a 
natural poet”. We may quote here some sentences from his 
critical appraisal : 

By no means a learned man, not at all a pandit, but a man 

of profound thought, of great reflective power and pene- 

trating intuition into life and its secular and _ spiritual 
problems, his poetry is a ‘spring, pure and undefiled, 
entirely spontaneous and original in thought and in style. 

In three lines he gives us a whole poem. If brevity is the 

soul of wit, there has been no greater wit in the world. 

All his similes and metaphors are drawn from the woods 

and fields, and rural scenes and atmosphere. He is both a 

poet of nature and a natural poet. 

Even those who are averse to the thought of Vemana have 
to admit that his poetic diction is unique. It is simple without 
being banal, sweet without being cloying. It has all the verve 
and variety of popular speech, of which, as stated in the first 
chapter, he is the supreme master. True, at places his poetry 
lacks clarity, but this happens only when he is dealing with 
highly mystical experiences. By their very nature, mystical 
experiences are personal; one either feels them or does not. 
For those who feel them, they are real, and need no descrip- 
tion ; for those who do not, they are unreal and incomprehen- 
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sible. All mystics, whether Hindu, Christian or Sufi, find it 
beyond their power to communicate to others the exact nature 
of a mystical experience without recourse to symbols. Like 
other mystics, Vemana too uses his own symbols. “The sleep 
beyond sleep”, “the knowledge above knowledge”, “the space 
Within space”, “the vision within vision”, “the light behind 
the veil”, “the soul within the body and the body within 
the soul’—these are some of the many symbols which he 
uses. However obscure, from the general point of view, are 
the mystic verses of Vemana, they are no more obscure than 
surrealistic poetry or abstract art. Without admitting that 
certain things can only be hinted at and not explained, some 
disciples of Vemana try to explain the inexplicable, and make 
themselves ridiculous. 

The metre chosen by Vemana for his poetry is ataveladi. It 
suits his genius admirably. It ‘is not invented by him; it is a 
very old desi (indigenous) metre. Its literal meaning is “a 
dancing damsel”. From Nannaya downwards, hundreds of 
poets made use of it, but none could make it “dance” as 
exquisitely as Vemana. What the mandakranta is to Kalidasa, 
and sikharini to Bhavabhuti, what the kandam is to Tikkana 
and seesam to Srinatha, the dtaveladi is to Vemana, We may 
also draw two parallels from English literature. Vemana 
wrought the same magic with the dfaveladi as Shakespeare 
did with the blank verse, and Pope with the heroic couplet. 
Speaking of the heroic: couplet, Lytton Strachey says that it 
“reached in Pope’s hands the final plenitude of its nature— 
its ultimate significance—its supreme consummation”. So did 
the dtaveladi in the hands of Vemana. Prior to Vemana, no 
Telugu poet could either sense or exploit to the full its innate 
ease and simplicity, its rhythm and cadence. 

In the collected editions of Vemana’s verses, we find many 
pieces composed in metres other than the Gtaveladi. They 
do not come anywhere near the main body of his work. They 
lack his typical simplicity, his directness, his punch, Rallapalli 
suggests that almost all such verses must be deemed spurious, 


and he is right. 
The deft way in which Vemana handles his ataveladi verse 


is ably summed up thus by Dr G. V. Krishna Rao: 
4 
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Generally speaking, he (Vemana) devotes the first two lines 
of his ataveladi to state the idea he wants to convey; to 
drive it home, he then gives a brilliant analogy in the 
third. The fourth line is only an ormmament, a makuta. It 
should be evident from this analysis that the whole beauty 
of the stanza rests on his singular analogy or dristanta 
given in the third line. A good shot may occasionally 
miss his mark, but not Vemana his analogy. His poetic 
~ skill and greatness depend, to a large extent, upon it. 

In his hands it has gained novelty and freshness; very 

often it takes the form of an epigram that takes the reader 

by surprise. If Kalidasa is a poet of similes, Vemana is one 
of analogies. 

There is a general impression, which is evidently shared 
by Dr Krishna Rao, that Vemana brings in an analogy, though 
not in every one of his yerses, certainly in most of them. 
But a statistical analysis reveals that only about fifteen per 
cent of them carry an analogy. Even out of these, some are 
repetitions with a slight change in phrasing or no change at 
all. Further, the dog and the donkey, the two pet aversions 
of Vemana, figure in quite a few analogies. But Vemana is 
So apt, so’ brilliant, and at times so delightfully surprising in 
his analogies, that he leaves the impression that he is using 
them all the time, One more point about the structure of his 
verse-pattern may also be made here. It is true that Vemana 
is an adept in the dialectical method. But it is not correct 
to Say, as some people do, that in almost all his verses the 
first line is a thesis, the second an antithesis, and the third 
a synthesis. Not more than one hundred of his verses do, 
in fact, follow this particular pattern. 


nae Cees much of their beauty and force in transla- 
ae S e ig the third lines of Vemana—those that are in the 
A ereetcon ney be quoted here: Unless you light 
ee se a a dispel darkness? Can you cross the 
ones er by hanging on to the tail of a dog? Can a 
oni é ome to the tescue of an elephant? Can you make 

white by washing it with milk? Once the lake is dried 


Se Ee 
?Slight verbal chai i is 
eSRttES Tee the tomehe made this fuotation, but they do not 


riginal, 
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up, do not the cranes desert it? Does a torch shine any the 
less when it is held by a young hand? Why should a sheep 
mourn the death of a wolf? Can you straighten a dog's 
tail? Can you whip morals into a doll? Is a donkey any 
the better because it is carrying a load of perfumes? Can 
you build a wall from top downwards? However high you 
may throw a ball, does it stay up there? Does gold ring 
as loud as bronze? Does not even a mountain look small 
in a mirror? Can a dog become a lion by a dip in the 
Godavari? Can a pig, which revels in mud, appreciate rose 
water? However big a he-buffalo is, can it equal an ele- 
phant ? By doing a man’s work, can a woman become a 
man? How can a spoon know the taste of the food it serves ? 
Though the banyan is big, is not its seed tiny? If the heads 
are clean-shaven, would thoughts become clean? All these, 
and many more, of the third lines of Vemana are now popular 
proverbs in Telugu. 

Apart from his other gifts, Vemana had a robust sense of 
humour. Gandhi once said: “If I had no sense of humour, 
I should long ago have committed suicide.” These words 
could have come from Vemana as well. He was a man of 
such high purpose, such passionate involvement in the great 
causes he espoused, that he too would have committed suicide 
had he not the capacity to joke and laugh. And this capa- 
city added its own dimension to his poetry. Misers are a 
special target of his humour. “If you want to do away with 
a miser,’ he says, “you need not poison him nor adopt any 
other drastic measure. Ask him for a big donation, and the 
shock would kill him instantly. If you try to milk a barren 
cow all that you get will be a kick in the ribs; you will 
fare no better with a miser. A death in his family makes a 
miser weep loud and long, for his heart would be lacerated 
by the thought of—the funeral expenses!” Poking fun at 
those who delude themselves that real spiritual guides can be 
found only in lonely places, he says: “If you enter a dark 
cave, fondly hoping to find a great teacher who could show 
you the path to heaven, a wild animal may dispatch you 
there much sooner than you wish.” As it is said of Charles 
Dickens, Vemana’s humour is “to a certain extent missionary 
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humour”; it does not merely seek to raise a laughter, but 
to subserve a definite purpose. 

Vemana had in his armoury two more equally deadly 
weapons, namely, satire and irony. As Dr Reddy says, Vemana 
had full faith “in the grand maxim laid down by Voltaire 
that in dealing with superstition there is no use arguing, 
for superstition is not amenable to reason.” Hence, “Vemana, 
like Voltaire, does not argue but hits hard so as to inflict a 
mortal wound, and makes those infamous pretensions ridicu- 
lous.” Scores of example can be given of Vemana’s satire 
and irony. Hitting out at those who observe only the ex- 
ternals of religion, ignoring its spirit, he says: Can you 
attain salvation by frequent baths? Well, then all fishes must 
be saved. Can you get salvation by smearing yourselves with 
ashes? Well, then a donkey wallows in ashes. Can you 
reach corporeal perfection by making a religion out of vege- 
tarianism P Well, the goat scores easily over you. If the son 
of a Sudra should necessarily be a Sudra, how can you 
venerate Vasishta as the best of Brahmins? Was he not the 
son of Urvasi, a Sudra woman, although a celestial courtesan ? 
Again, if the husband of an untouchable woman should also 
be treated as an untouchable, how can you take pride in 
VasishtaP Was not his wife, Arundhati, an untouchable ? 
When you perform a Vedic sacrifice or visit a pilgrim centre, 
a barber sprinkles water on your head to shave it, and a 
priest to save your soul. None can say how effective is the 
water sprinkled by the priest, but you have, in a clean-shaven 
head, clear proof of the effectiveness of the water sprinkled 
by the barber. Turning his attention next to mythologies, 
Vemana says, you believe that Vishnu reposes on the surface 
of Kshirasagara (the Ocean of Milk). And yet, why did he 
(as Krishna) steal milk from the homes of cowherds ? Is it 
because a drink on the sly tastes sweeter? Withou 
ing a ruse, Rama left behind his young wife and pursued 
the golden deer. How could an unthinking man be a God ? 
Did not Rama (as you believe) shoot a fire-d 
the sea? Why did he not, then, cross over to 
the way was clear, why build 
to one and a charitable disp 


it suspect- 


art and dry up 
Lanka ? When 
a bridge ? Brahma gives wealth 
osition to another. What a per- 
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verse thing for a god to do! 

Thus, “Vemana’s style,” as Dr Reddy says, “ranges from 
bitter and caustic to mild sarcasm, gentle irony and sweet 
humour.” Wide, too, is the range of the subjects he deals 
with. Nothing that concerns man and man’s well-being was 
trivial to him. Referring to Goethe, Matthew Arnold said: 


He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear ; 
And struck his finger on the place, 

And said, “Thou ailest here and here!” 


And so did Vemana. He not only located the human ailments, 
but suggested remedies to them. To serve man, he was 
always on the move. He went from village to village, from 
hamlet to hamlet, from home to home. And everywhere he 
spoke to man, and he ‘spoke in verse. As he did not speak 
for record, he took no care to get his verses recorded. Out 
of their love and reverence for him, some of his disciples 
noted them down. Not being learned men, what they set 


down on palm-leaves was at times faulty. When copies of 
more errors crept in. To 


the original manuscripts were made, 

make matters worse, some copyists, when they found a word 
or a line illegible, substituted it with their own word or line. 
On top of this, admirers as well as detractors of Vemana 
foisted on him their own verses. 

Since the days of Brown, many more verses of Vemana, as 
many as three thousand, are collected from newly discovered 
manuscripts and from common people among whom they 
were in oral circulation. How many of them are really his, 
is a matter of serious doubt. Even in Brown's collection a 
number are obvious interpolations. Anyway, no 
attempt has thus far been made to publish a critical and 
definitive edition of Vemana’s verses. All that his publishers 
did is to tamper with the text of the Brown's Edition. 

It is time that something is done to remedy this sad state 
of affairs, If all the verses which are in a metre other than 
the dtaveladi, barring a few in kandam which appear to be 
genuine, are eliminated ; if out of those which repeat the same 
idea only the best versions are retained; if those which go 


sizeable 
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i e basic convictions of Vemana are thrown out as 
Looe the rest would not, in all probability, exceed 
two thousand. In putting them together no misguided attempt 
should be made to improve on Vemana. He spoke to the 
people in the people’s language, and all its dialectal charm 
should be preserved. He cared more for brevity and punch 
than for the rules of grammar and prosody, and when he 
thought that those rules should be ignored he did so without the 
least hesitation. As his transgressions were deliberate, nothing 
should be done to correct him. At some stage or other in his life- 
time, Vemana must have been found fault with by a stickler for 
rules ; otherwise he would not have retorted: “The mean wretch 
cannot write like classical poet, and yet he dares to find fault. 
It is easy enough for a dog to tumble down a pile of pots, 
but can it form a pile?” So, what is required is not putting 
Vemana in the strait jacket of grammar or of prosody, but 
to prepare a definitive edition of his verses in strict accord- 
ance with the modern and scientific methods of editing. 

The manuscripts of Vemana contain some verses that border 
on obscenity. When occasion demands, he could be sharp, 
pungent, even biting. But he could not have been guilty of 
indulging in bawdy. In a verse he specifically condemns 
those who revel in it. He calls them vulgar; he calls them 
pigs who wallow in mire. So, his definitive edition should 
be kept free from bawdy. 

In justice to him, the gibberish verses about alchemy should 
also be excluded. In his unregenerate days, Vemana must 
have put his faith in parusavedi as a quick and easy way to 
fortune. But if he had not shed that illusion, he would not 
have become the great teacher he was, a teacher who con- 
demned every form of ignorance and superstition, We should, 
therefore, presume that the verses which seemingly contain 
alchemical formulae are interpolations. 
really by Vemana, he should have composed them to fool 
those of his stupid and greedy followers who had pestered 
him to reveal the secrets of alchemy. In any case, those non- 
sense verses should also be dropped. 

When all this is done, it would be found that together 
with much gold there is still some dross in Vemana’s poetry. 


In case they were 
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The best of poets cannot avoid it. Especially, when one is 
an extempore poet, speaking his ‘instant thought’, his work 
is bound to be uneven in quality. Further, as we have said 
earlier, Vemana is more concerned with life than with litera- 
ture. He uses words not like an artist but as a warrior. 
Where he is not polemical, he is didactic, and this too leads 
to some unevenness in quality. Speaking of poets and poetry, 
Vemana says that if one wrote only one verse of outstand- 
ing merit, he should still be deemed a fine poet. “Of what 
value,” he asks, “are a basketful of glassy stones? Is not a 
single sapphire infinitely more valuable ?” And Vemana pre- 
sented the world not with one but hundreds of priceless 


sapphires. 


Nature’s Philosopher 


A countrymen, one of nature’s philosophers, 
with rough mother-wit — Horace. 


Vemana, though not a scholar, though ignorant of the 
prasthanatraya (the Upanishads, the Brahmasutras: and the 
Bhagavadgita, the three standard works of the Indian philo- 
sophy), was nonetheless a philosopher in his own right. We 
might call him, in the words of Horace quoted at the head of 
this chapter, “one of nature’s philosophers”. His original 
insights and rich experiences of life had enabled him to 
propound not one but three philosophies, a social philosophy, 
an ethical philosophy and a religious philosophy. He did not, 
it is true, work any of the three into a regular system; his 
genius was too anarchic, and his temperament too explosive, for 
attempting any systematization. In fact, he did not even try to 
remove certain mutually contradictory things in his pronounce- 


ments. Had his attention been drawn to them, he might have * 
said with Walt Whitman: 


Do I contradict myself? 
Very well then I contradict myself, 
(I am large, I contain multitudes.) 


As_a social philosopher, Vemana is an advocate of human 
equality. He believes fervently that there can be no equality 
as long as the caste system, with its many gradations and 
degradations, its totems and taboos, is not done away with. His 
arguments against the caste system are broadly these: As 
women, like the Sudras, are barred from studying the 
Vedas, their status can be no more than that of the Sudras. 
How, then, the son of a woman, or the husband of a 
woman, can be anyone but a Sudra? Moreover, every 
man, it is said, is at birth a Sudra. How, then, can an 
investiture with the so-called sacred thread confer on him a 
higher status? Surely, 


what is important is not the caste of a 
man but his character, 


A characterless man is the real Mala 
(untouchable), Further, is not your so-called Mala made of the 
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same flesh and blood as yourself? And, pray, what is the caste 
of the Supreme Spirit that dwells in a Mala? A virtuous Mala is 
indeed far superior to a man of the highest caste, if that man is 
mean and mendacious. Why should anyone brag about his own 
high caste or the low caste of another? Are not all men God's 
children? Are they not all one in birth and one again in death? 
Only a man that renounces his caste can be a man of God. 
Vemana is not blind to the fact that, besides caste, class also 
is a divisive force. Indeed, he believes that class creates a 
wider gulf between man and man than caste. “A rich man, how- 
ever- low his caste, dominates; in the reverse, a poor man, 
however high his caste, languishes.” Though foolish fellows, 
he says, boast of their caste, their pedigree and their learning, 
they are, in fact, the abject slaves of the men of money. They 
see or pretend to see every virtue and every accomplishment in 
a rich man. They praise him as Manmatha in beauty and 


Bhima in strength. While Vemana despises such cringing 
rascals, he does not despise riches as such. Unlike most other 
it is poverty that has a more 


teachers of his kind, he holds that 
corrupting influence than riches. “It is true,” he says, “that 
money can be a source of bitterness even between a mother 
and her children. It is also true that some people maintain 
that money by itself does not Jead to happiness. We concede 
these things, but how is one to get along without money? 
If a man voluntarily chooses poverty, it is an altogether different 
matter; then poverty ennobles him. But when he is poor 
because he cannot help it he tends to deteriorate both 
physically and morally. “A poor man cannot be honest, nor 
bold. He can hardly keep the respect of his wife and children ; 
what is worse, he cannot keep self-respect.” And in the eyes of 
Vemana, a man who cannot assure certain comfort and security 
for his family is not pitiable but contemptible. “Poverty,” he 
warns, “is a wild fire. It consumes yOUs it consumes all those 
who are dear to you. Verily, poverty is a sin.” His horror of 
poverty matches that of George Bernard Shaw, who declared: 
“The greatest of evils and the worst of crimes Is poverty.” 
But, unlike Shaw, Vemana could not think of a socialist 
solution for poverty. From 4 man of the mediaeval age, howso- 
ever foresighted he may be, it is a thing that cannot be expected. 
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Unable to go to the root-causes of poverty, Vemana pleads ee 
the rich to share their riches with the poor and needy. e 
conscious that to beg is to demean oneself, “A beggar,” he S00 
“js the worst of men.” But he immediately adds that he Ww i. 
refuses charity to those who seek it is even more despicab e. 
Echoing the age-old sentiments, he says: “When you die, ae 
do not carry your riches with you. What is really yours is wha 
you share with others.” 

Vemana, like Basava, is a believer in the dignity of labour. 
He asks everyone to take to some profession or other. He has 
no respect for the profession of a priest. Nor is he much in 
favour of trade and commerce. A middleman’s profession, or 
a profession that has an element of exploitation in it, is repug- 
nant to him. He is one with Tolstoy and Gandhi in avowing 
full faith in the Christian maxim: “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” The same rule in exactly the same 


words is, in fact, laid down by Vemana in one of his verses. 
For him, work is worshi 


better. Others ma: 


some people 
usion that he too is not after all above caste 
pride. The pride 


his vocation of farming 


more or less, identical with the social 
Philosophy of other mystics of Mediaeval India like Basava, 
Jnandey. Namdevy, Tukaram, Ramanand, Kabir, Dadu, Nanak, 
Lal Das, Rai Das and Ch 


aitanya. Between them, these great 
ut a revolution, 
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Now, if we tum to the ethical philosophy of Vemana, we 


find that it is at two levels. Though an idealist, he was not 


blind to the limitations of human nature. He knew that every- 
at an honest and upright 


ae be a yogi; he also knew th: 
Seed man is infinitely better than one who, without the 
a ae of a yogi in him, takes to the life of a yogi, and turns 
ae i either a fool or a knave. He, therefore, lays down one 
ae ethical principles for men in general, and a different set 
oe hose who have the strength of will to follow the narrow 
an tisky path of a yogi. Many of the apparent contradictions 
in his thought are traceable to the fact that he speaks to two 
such different audiences. 

une the man who has the stuff in 

emana says that family life is a trap and a 

wife nor children would follow one in death, that sex life is 
dirty and debasing, that worldly riches are ephemeral, and that 
one should give up everything in one’s single-minded quest for 
self-realization. To the rest he says: Well, it is not given to 
everyone to be a yogi. But surely you can be a good man and 
a good citizen. When young, be an obedient son and a keen 
student. Train yourself for an honest profession. When you 
grow up, marry a fair and gentle maiden, even if she be from 
a poor family. It is, no doubt, very difficult to find a loving and 
understanding wife, but if you are lucky in finding one, your 
happiness is assured. She will mi fee] that you are the 
lord of your world—the home. An so blessed with 
fine children, you can enjoy heavenly. bliss. Labour honestly 
and without respite to keep your 


Ros pains nothing good can ; 
ower without watering?” Be always kind and charitable. 


Do not turn away the poor and needy from your door. The 
yithout putting his wealth to good use 


man who piles up riches v 

is “like the scarecrow in the field ; he is in the midst of plenty, 
but it is not really his.” 
However rich and renowned you may become, 
no account, make your father feel small. The seekers of truth 
may appear to be odd, in both looks and speech, but do not 
make fun of them. Do not be proud or boastful. A conceited 
fool is the worst fool. Be liberal in your outlook, courteous in 


him to become @ yogi, 
snare, that neither 


“Does malle 
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your speech, generous in your actions, and you, as a family 
man, would find self-fulfilment. “A good family man is indeed 
a yogi of family life.” 

Having personally known how ungovernable the sexual urge 
could be, Vemana goes on to say: It is true that man is a 
slave to womanly charms and wiles. Even a yogi cannot 
always keep his mind pure and unruffled in the company of a 
ravishingly beautiful woman. Still, as a family man, you should 
be faithful to your wife. To covet another man’s wife, even to 
cast lustful glances at her, is a sin. And even if you could afford 
the pleasure, keep away from the devadasi. However bewitch- 
ing outwardly, they are dirty bitches, Fickle, greedy and stone- 
hearted, they beggar you, and then they throw you out like a 
squeezed bit of lemon. But if you must keep a devadasi—here 
the realist in Vemana comes to the fore again—choose one who 
has a good figure, is charming in her manners, and accomplished 
in music and dancing. Before you seek her company, make sure 
that she has not got a living mother. (To those that might be 
shocked how a yogi could give such outrageous advice, it should 
be pointed out that till as late as the close of the nineteenth 
century keeping a devadasi was a status symbol in Hindu society.) 

The rest of the ethical teaching of Vemana may be summarised 
thus: Under all circumstances, be true to your lights and be 


a d sickly, even a dog attacks it 
an that you should throw about 
ry. A strong man is a silent man ; 
an. You should avoid violence, For 
religious tenet. Some people 
ae ¢ ‘ata as the fifth Veda. Should we 
if fratricidal war and bloodshed? 
‘ enemies falls into your hands, 
you should not kill him ; on the contrary, you should do him a 
good turn, and then set him free.” Killing animals is no less 
reprehensible than killing men, Why should you hold the life 
of an animal cheap? Is it really any worse than a fool? “The 
only animal you should kill is the animal within you ” With 
love to all sentient beings, you should live wisely. and grow 
old gracefully. To be old is not to be senile but wise. You 


should not, however, think that wisdom is the monopoly of age. 
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S 
ome young people can also be wise enough to shed light on 
he less if it is held by a 


oe ee ves a torch shine any t 
an Lea eee that one who eats grass cannot know 
ee % ss of fruits ; likewise, one who specializes in 
ai ae ee ee appreciate the great art of life. Indeed, 
ee is the greatest of arts. 
a Lae a blind spot is the woman, and so he gives her 
oe > f eee ignominous, place in his scheme of a good 
eae ages ul life. The woman, according to him, is the 
fo Lice oe all evil. She is Circe, she is Delilah, who 
fee te a the downfall of man. It is best to keep away from 
Bete ne sent do that, you should keep her strictly under 
a secaible should be secluded within the home and curbed in 
fidelity of a ways. It is foolish to put faith in the truth and 
bath ob a pe ‘as the track of a ship on the sea, as the 
of reat ird in the sky, so is the way of a woman.” In time 
ell not i woman looks to her husband ; in time of want she 
ech} ven. rise at his approach ; she looks on him as dead 
gh he is still alive. All this coming from Vemana, who says 


tha 
at a mother should be revered, that she should, in fact, be 
When he 


ae as embodied divinity, is very odd 3 
Beaea ces the woman, especially the wife, he obviously forgets 
Way. See Be cannot be a_mo 
reactior a5 ig women are concerned, h 
Vema ee Boe William H. Campbell tries to find a 
ee In India,” he says, “women are the most determined 
influe es of reform, and Vemana must have often found his 
5 cae weakened and his efforts baffled by their innate con- 
a em and blind acquiescence in the traditional opinions 
are customs,” This, it should be admitted, is But 
cde ot the men in India directly responsible for the back- 
erioaties Gf lwomen? sbidl they deny 
eo ion and enlightenment for ages? Can any ne i 
enli ee half slave, half educated and half illiterate, hal 
hat tened and half ignorant? In such a nation, if the secon 
proves a dead weight and a drag, the blame for it should 
eeely be put at the door of the first half. 
eee though he denies the authority of 
antin in his religious philosophy: ‘Like courtesans, 


ut being a wife. Any- 
e is a conservative, @ 
n excuse for 


ther witho 


the Vedas, is ® 
the 
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” VS 
Vedas,” he says, “tempt you, and Jead you Baits a ons 
even less respect to those who recite the yeseeont ae pe 
ing their meaning. He calls them “baying dogs . i aaa 
may be good exercise for their vocal cords, but is of n ee 
use. Vedic rituals are equally useless. The puranas ax ai 
farrago of lies”. Idol worship, which in the main As en 
by the puranas, blinds idolaters to the ultimate verities ; 
who put their faith in carved stones ar 


. i nt 
“senseless” and “mad”, “The Kings who built magnificer 
temples and installed idols 


in them are defeated in battles a 
Killed, while the breakers of the idols are ruling the sata 
the idols were gods, why did they not protect ice 
Worshippers?” And the so-called dharma sastras are not ih 
of justice but of flagrant injustice, To rely on books and boo : é 
knowledge is futile, Direct experience of the Supreme, if on 


Oe 1 
could achieve it, is the only thing that matters ; it is the only 
way to mukti (salvation), 


Without Soing into its intricacies, we may say that the 
Teligious Philosophy of Vemana is advaita (idealism). But - 
“ppears to differ from the other advaitins (idealists), not merely 
in rej © authority of the Vedas and other old scriptures, 


> «e 


e “ignorant”, “stupid”, 


ut also in his emphasis on the identity of the individual and 
the universal soul. “Kill Brahma,” he says, “and merge him in 
Vishnu ; Kil] Vishnu 


and merge him in Siva; kill Siva end 
merge him in yourse| y then you are a perfect yogi. 
as dared to say such a thing? f 

Vemana is explained thus by Dr G. V. 
Krishna Rao: 


nie not understand this principle seek 
™ in temples and othe: 


ere and now, OW can it be had in the other world? How 
can the €ssence that is lacking at 


the beginning be found at 
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the end?” of 
oe ol Bee ee ee 
each OF man aineeen ena’ world, far, far away from the 
seek it and reali eae here in and around man ; he has to 
fae cam realize it within himself. “There is no necessity 
a aie x to move even from his village. Why should he, 
ome re to count the foxes on his way?” 
his philosop oa places man so much in the centre of things, 
books Saint ae ane humanistic. Dr Iswara Topa, in his 
oe na : His Philosophy, draws pointed attention 
tion” “The : says that Vemana advocates “self-culturalisa- 
Balle-apon fy tural ideal of Vemana,” he explains, “has been 
Sn Ghtcs he edifice of humanised principles. In the sublima- 
wa NG man eee man himself has to work up his own 
personality ee factors come to his rescue as in his living 
Rectiete ‘sublime forces are hidden. What is needed is to 
Fay importance of the culturalisation of human qualities 
5 he well-being of man.” 
Renta and not suppression, 
Fraud ; i indeed the core of Vemana’s 
wes Bee ee of psychology, by clearly suggesting that the 
Srivin ts is one of the principal sources of biological energy 
Tat = Sate nature. That passion which blazes in you when 
eae a air maiden, he says, “should be transformed into a 
Se Roe He compares the yogic union with the 
fee any pirit with the sexual union. He expresses the same 
kami. ( a different way when he states that “unless one 15 @ 
(eeeke Passionate lover) one cannot become @ mokshakamt 
Bde of spiritual merit.)” To rub in the point, he asserts that 
yogi should approach God as a husband, aflame with passion, 


approaches his wife”. 


of human instincts and 
thought. He anticipates 


like Nagarjuna oF 
ne. Yet, 


pas a philosophy of his own, 

rhe aspect of a man’s life. It 

as it ‘ane affairs as with things spiritu 

Vani Is idealistic. It is highly desirable t 

ag ae. philosophy is undertaken by experts in 

impli ring out fully its democratic, egalitarian @ 
Plications, 


al; it is as much practical 
that a study in depth of 
philosophy so 
nd humanistic 


True and Rare Genius 


In poets as true genius is but rare, 
True taste as seldom is the critic’s share. 
— Pope. 


Vemana was, from every point of view, a genius, a true 
and rare genius. Born and brought up in an obscure village, 
he took the whole world into his ken. After a dissolute life, 
he assumed firm control over himself, and became a saint. 
Without regular education, he mastered his language to such 
an extent that he could invest it with new beauties and power. 
With no literary ambitions, he became a great poet of not 
only his age, but of all ages, Unacquainted with the philo- 
sophical works of his country or of any other, he preached 
a philosophy, comprehensive and daring, and far-reaching in 
its modern and humanistic implications. Single-handed, he 
carried on a war on diverse ideological fronts. He broke 
many idols in order to install truth in their place ; 
he shattered beliefs in order to unchain man, He was a 
hurricane on two legs, and Swept everything before him. 
And yet he endeared himself to many, for he leavened 
his seriousness with wit, lightened his profundity with humour 


and enlivened his message with irony and satire, He made 
religion readable ; he gave the grace and dignity of poetry to 
moralization. 


There can be only one Vemana, 
him singular and unique, 
with some other great men of the world. He had, for instance, 
Something of the 


Bacon, without the 


Satirical powers of Swift, 
the flaming 


gift of clarity; and the 
moral fervour of the later-day Tolstoy. ty 


> along with that patri- 
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arch’s universality. The traducers of Vemana may say that 
he puts them in mind of only one person, and that person 
not of history, but of fiction, namely, Don Quixote. For 
holding his opinion, one need not quarrel with them. A 
Quixote, according to The Concise Oxford Dictionary, is “an en- 
thusiastic Visionary, a pursuer of lofty but impractical 
ideals, a person utterly regardless of his material interests 
in comparison with honour and devotion.” Parts of this 
definition do apply to Vemana ; otherwise, he would not 
have been the singular and unique personality he was. He 
did carry, at times, his logic and consistency, and his idealism, 
to extreme lengths. Seeing all around him impostors passing 
off as religious teachers by putting on the robes of this or 
that religious’ sect, he seems to have discarded all clothing 
in the final stages of his life. Indeed, he says that as we 
arrive in this world without any clothing and depart from 
it without it, there is no reason why we should bother to 
clothe ourselves in between our arrival and departure. Another 
instance of his queerness is his ambivalence towards the woman. 
Such failings and foibles of Vemana, if they could be 
given that name, add colour, charm and vividness to his 
personality. 

Amongst the poets of his own country, Vemana is akin in his 
thought to Tiruvalluvar of Tamilnad, Kabir of the Hindi area, 
and Sarvajna of Karnataka. Dr G. U. Pope praises Tiru- 
valluvar as “the bard of universal man”. Vemana too is such 
a bard. In point of time, they were apart by fifteen hundred 
years and more; they had lived in different regions; in all 
probability they professed different faiths; they wrote in dif- 
ferent languages ; but their message is the same—the oneness 
of man. “In birth,” says Tiruvalluvar, “all men are equal.” If 
they differ later, it is not because of their religion or caste, 
but because “they differ in character”. “Though high in birth,” 
he goes on to say, “f men lack high qualities, they are base ; 
though low in pirth, if they follow high ideals, they are great.” 
Vemana too, as we have already seen, expresses the same 
truths much more emphatically. His conception of the oneness. 
of man is indeed so grand, so magnificent, so all-inclusive,, 


that he urges— 
5 
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Serve food to all, 

all the people of the world 

in one plate; 

make them dine together 
forgetting all their differences: 
and with uplifted hand 

bless them to live like one. 


Like Kabir, Vemana is emphatic in stressing the oneness of 
God. “He is Allah, and also Ram,” says Kabir, “Allah is per- 
fect in everything, and He is God,” says Vemana, To him, 
Siva and Allah are one. The oneness of God implies the oneness 
of religion and the oneness of life, and like Kabir, Vemana 
too lays particular stress on these truths. “Bodies are diffe- 
rent,” says Vemana, “but the life that animates them is one. 
Foods are different but hunger is one. Though cows are of 
different colours, their milk is white, Though pieces of jewel- 
lery are of different shapes, the gold with which they are 
made is one. Languages are different, but thought is one. 
Races and religions are different but birth is one. Flowers 
are different, but worship is one. Philosophies are different 
but divinity is one.” Vemana’s concept of unity is indeed so 
wide that it embraces all sentient beings, 
animate, 

Vemana is, again, one with Kabir in condemning idol worship, 
“If by worshipping stones one can find God, I shall worship a 
mountain,” says Kabir. “Why dress stones in colourful clothes, 
or house them in temples, or offer them food and drink ? Does 
God, who is the bestower of everything you have, require 
these things from you?” asks Vemana, Addressing the Saivaites 
in particular, Vemana says: “You worship the bull in stone, 
but you starve and ill-use the living bull. Can perversity go 
further ? What you should worship is not a lifeless stone, but 
the life force that manifests itself in all sentient beings.” And 
Vemana matches Kabir in pouring ridicule over the observance 
of the externals of religion, “If by immersion in water salva- 
tion can be obtained, frogs live in water,” says Kabir, Vemana 
expresses, as we have already seen, a similar idea. Identical 
approach to life and its problems had made them preach 


and even the in- 
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the same truths, though each was a stranger to the other. 
In his temperament, in his thought and in his mode: of 
expression, Vemana is nearer to Sarvajna than either to Tiru- 
valluvar or Kabir. What brings them so near is perhaps their 
common background. As young men, both were philanderers. 
Both were first much enamoured of, and then disgusted with, 
devadasis. Again, both of them veered round suddenly from a 
life of pleasure to a life of religion, but the devadasis continue 
to occupy their thoughts so much that they miss no oppor- 
tunity to curse the poor wretches, who are, after all, the victims 
of a cruel social order. It may also be added that the blind 
spot of both was the woman. Of Vemana and Sarvajna, who 
was prior in time is a moot point, but Rallapalli, who has 
made a critical study of both, thinks that there are more 
reasons for the presumption that it was Vemana who influ- 
enced Sarvajna, rather than for its reverse. Anyway, in spite 
of their many similarities, Vemana and Sarvajna were not 
mere copies nor echoes of each other; the latter was more 
of a realist and more worldly-wise than the former, and they 
differed in their emphasis on certain basic ideas and ideals. 
Professor Binoy Kumar Sarkar, one of the keenest intellec- 
tuals of modern Bengal, in his book, The Positive Background 
of Hindu Sociology, says: 
The devotional or bhakti egalitarianism of the Tamil Kural 
js carried forward in Vemana’s verses to a pitch verging 
on revolution. In his sarcasm on the inequalities of material 
on he is no less radical and realistic than in his 
invectives against the disabilities engendered by caste dis- 
tinctions.... His place in Hindu positivism is of the same 
rank as that of Kabir, Chaitanya and others, if not even 


possessi 


higher. 
And yet, Vemana is much less known to the world than 


either Tiruvalluvar or Kabir or Chaitanya. This is primarily 
due to the miserable fact that the pontiffs of Telugu literature 
did all they could to condemn Vemana to oblivion. If they 
have failed in the end, it is not because of any slackness on 
their part, but because Western scholars like Dubois, 
Brown, Macdonald, Gover, Campbell and Grierson thwarted 


their conspiracy. But it is a matter of regret that Vemana has 
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not yet found an outstanding translator, as Tiruvalluvar did in 
Rajaji and Kabir in Rabindranath Tagore. With the best will 
in the world, Brown could not do full justice to Vemana. He 
was a foreigner and a Christian, and with his alien background 
he could not enter fully into the spirit of Vemana’s poetry or 
understand the nuances of his language. Here is, for instance, 
his English translation of one of Vemana’s verses: “If even a 
boil rises on the back of a man of virtue, it will become 
notorious. But even if a marriage happens in the house of a 
poor man, no one hears of it,” Apart from certain infelicities 


in his English expressions, Brown has done an injustice to 


Vemana by giving the wrong impression that he contrasts “a 


man of virtue” with “a poor man”, Vemana is too good a poet 
to do such a foolish thing. It is true that he used the expres- 
sion punyamugalavaadu, the literal meaning of which is “a 
man of virtue”. But for one who is familiar with the Hindu 
belief that only those who were virtuous in their past birth 
are born rich, the expression in its particular context means 
a rich man”. To repeat what we have said earlier, finding 


fault with Brown, who did so much for Vemana, would be 
churlish. At the sai i 


Same time we cannot but wish that Vemana 
could find a Rajaji or a Rabindranath to present him to the 

English. The latest English translation 
Vemana by Mir 


translate his poetry, he re nires 
6 : > a Raph ra 
paint his portrait. Onl q phael or a Rembrandt to 
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sion, and assuming an exalted tone. He differs equally from 
most philosophers and prophets. He has no use for the high 
pedestal or the ivory tower. For delivering his message, he 
should stand in the market place and speak frankly, and, if 
need be, even brusquely. It matters very little to him if stones 
are hurled at him or dogs are set on him. His slighting refe- 
rences to dogs are so numerous that one should presume that 
they were really set on him. He may not have heard of 
Socrates or of Christ, but he certainly knew that a prophet 
is rarely honoured by his own people and in his own time. 
In one of his verses he says that like a medicinal herb in 


one’s own backyard, a prophet is not honoured by his own 


people. 
Poet, philosopher and prophet, outstanding in many ways, 


Vemana has a message for all times and all nations. His 
relevance to the world of today, with its moral crisis, with 
its rootlessness, with its loss of a sense of direction, is all the 
more, Did he not say that our world could be heaven if only 
men live like men? Did he not even go further and declare 
that hankering after a mythical heaven and despising our 
world is foolish? Did he not assert that the very spot on 
which we are standing is the holiest of holy places? His 
religion is the religion of man, his mission the mission of love, 
understanding and amity among men, and his goal the estab- 
lishment of the universal brotherhood of man without any 
distinction of race or religion, creed or cult, class or caste. 
Vemana has thus a message to give to every one, including 
the agnostic and the atheist. The essence of his teaching is 
contained in his sublime declaration that “only he who con- 
siders the sorrows of his fellow-men as his own is worthy of 


being called a man.” 


Translations 


Porrry, any poetry, suffers in translation. Its word music and its 
other subtle beauties cannot be brought out fully even in the 
best of translations. This fact should be borne in mind while 
going through the translations of Vemana’s verses reproduced 

cal translations are by Charles E. Gover 


hereunder, The metri 

and those in prose by Charles Philip Brown. We miss in 
them not only the idiomatic graces of Vemana, but also his 
cadence, his rhythm and his epigrammatic terseness. However. 
it is hoped that they will convey at least some of the thunder 
and lightning which are integral to his poetry and invest it 


with beauty and power. 


FALSE RELIGION 


Though he should daily read or hear 
The Veds, the sinner still is vile. 

Will not its blackness still appear 
Though coal in milk washed a while ? 


y the score 


Religions counted b 
yet not one is good 


There are. But 
If faith be lacking in its lore. 


Faith makes our worship please our God. 


Shasters, write them out, 
he truths that in them lie. 
in doubt: 
how to die! 


They read the 
And learn t 
And yet of death they are 
They know not even 


You smear your face and arms with ash, 
Hang silver idols round your neck ! 
All this may help to swell your cash, 
But in the coming world will wreck. 
“Thou art unclean ! O, touch me not |? — 
They cry. But who can draw the line P 
What man was born without a spot ? 
In each man’s flesh sin has a shrine. 
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i rship stones 
What animals ye are who worship a 
And care not for the God that dwells within ! 
How can a stone excel the living thing 
That praise intones ? 


What strange delusion draws your mind to dream 
That God doth dwell in senseless images P 
Is broken stone, which neither hears nor sees, 
Fit house for Him ? 


Yet men take earth, make idols, set the clod 
In honor, count as gods and worship them |! 
How can they dare so blindly to contemn 
Their inward God ? 
What fools! They take a stone from off the hill, 


And after knocking it about with hands and feet, 
With chisels cut it and with hammers beat: 


Then chants they till. 
The living useful bull you starve and beat; 
But when ’tis carved in stone you it adore | 
How gross such sinf 


ul folly is! Abhor 


So clear a cheat. 


While He, the worshipful, dwells in the heart, 


Why pile your gifts in temple made of stones ? 
Can gods who, in and Out, are rock alone 
Her taste a part ? 


CASTE 


T£ we look through all the earth 
Men, we see, have equal birth, 

Made in one great brotherhood, 
Equal in the sight of God, 


TRANSLATIONS 


Food or caste or place of birth 
Cannot alter human worth. 

Why let caste be so supreme ? 
"Tis but folly’s passing stream. 


Viler than the meanest race 
Is the man before whose face 


Others only Sudras are. 
Hell for him shall ne’er unbar. 


Empty is a caste-dispute: 
‘All the castes have but one root. 


Who on earth can eer decide 
Whom to praise and whom deride? 


Why should we the Pariah scorn, 
When his flesh and blood were born 

Like to ours? What caste is He 
Who doth dwell in all we see? 


DEATH 
The rich man dies, his stores remain. 
When he returns, he has again 


To earn, and, dying, loses all. ; 
Where then his wealth and where his soul? 


If iron break it needs repair, 
The smith can weld again as 

But if the spirit break and fail, 
Who then can it restore oF heal? 


If chatties break, we ne b 
If then a living man should die; 


What wonder that his soul should get 
Another body for its seat! 

we live or learn, 

at the fame we eat, 

e short day. 

clay. 


fair. 


wv ones buy. 


However long 
However gre 
We live at best but om 
With all our skill we turn to 
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What are our wives, our sons, our friends, 
And what relations’ love, when ends 
This life? Can we on slaves rely ? 
Not one can help us when we die. 


GOOD WIVES 


How neat is the house of a virtuous wife | 
She shineth as light in a darkened recess. 
The house that is ruled by a first-wedded wife 
Reminds of the house of our God. 


When love hath preceded the great wedding feast, 
The pair shall increase and shall spread as a tree, 

Shall blossom and bud, shall rejoice in their strength, 
Producing abundance of fruit, 


For riches are not the true wealth of a house, 
The first of all joys is the birth of a son. 
But living together from youth to old age 
Is greatest of riches on earth, 


If she should compel the true love of her lord, 
Then sweetest of happiness rests on their life. 
But if she repel, then your happiness is — 
Get rid of your wife when you can, 


Far sweeter than Sugar, than honey or cream, 


And sweeter than juice of the sugar’s long cane 
The heart of the jack, or the Guava’s ripe fruit, 
Are words from the lips that we love, 


BAD WIVES 


Wives who disobey their lords 


Are as death, as poison snakes ; 
Very demons, Yea, they are 


Only fit to plague old Nick, 


TRANSLATIONS 


Like the course of ships at sea, — 
Like the flight of birds in air, — 
Is a woman’s life on earth. 
Where she goes is never known. 


Wealth is his, —the wife is good. 


Wealth is gone—she loves no more: 


Then her lord is but a name: 
Then she counts him as the dead. 


Wives who live to please their lords, 
Wives indeed, the best on earth. | 

Wives who care for nought but self, 
Are but arrows sent from death. 


Disobedient wives are not 
Wives at all, but only gyves. 
Better dwell in desert wastes 
Than abide with such a wife. 


THE TWICE-BORN 


They who were Sudras_ born, 

‘And yet revile their kin; — 
Who call themselves twice-born, 

And think it makes them safe ;— 
Whose hearts love darling sin: — 

The lowest Sudras are. 


He has an outcast’s heart. 
And yet the outcaste scorns. 
Shall he become twice-born, 
Renewed in life and caste, 
While no good thought exists 
Within his sinful mind 
earth, 


They say, the lords of 
Pesik how learned 


“How pure we are, 
In all the Shasters teach 
They scorn us simple men 


But yet the poorest poor 
Are better than such brags. 
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The Brahman thinks that when 
He takes the sacred thread 
His Sudraship is o’er. 
How strangely he forgets 
That when he comes to die 
His Brahmanship is o’er, 


He leaves his house and wife, 

With iron binds his loins, 
Prefers bad food to good, 

And bitter drink to sweet! 
Will living like a beast 

Secure him endless bliss ? 


WISE AND OTHERWISE 


Do nothing slowly, else “twill never come to pass: 
Do nothing hurriedly, for then ‘twill surely fail, 
Will unripe fruit grow ripe if cut too soon? 


In water ships ride easily, yet on the land 


Cannot be moved a step. And thus the skilful man 
Is only worth his salt at his own trade, 


The crocodile will kill 
And yet on land a lit 
Thus things are stron 


an elephant within its stream, 
tle dog can master it. 

§ when in their proper place. 
A pig will have at 
The giant lordly el] 
Is not one worthy 


least a dozen little ones: 
ephant can. have but one, 
man enough at once ? 

What teacher fail 
What man, howe: 
For who can mal 


S to benefit the clever man P 

ver wise, can teach a stupid fool ? 
ke a crooked Tiver straight ? 

The empty man will always talk in boastful style 
The excellent will keep his peace or gently speak 
Will gold ring out, when struck, like brazen bells P 


vi 


TRANSLATIONS 


\ 


TI i 
ce a Ganges flows in peace, with quiet stream: 
h a roar leaps down the short-lived turbid brook 


1y 

he base are not as quiet as the good. 

Wi 

Lies eee who love a lie eer prosper like the good ? 

Ms sete smile on them or glorify their home ? 
rawing water with a leaky pot. 


MAN AND GOD 
He wth Gi 

aie Pace - himself become the universe and knows that 
ite ee whole dwells in him, and who has learned to unite 
alee man with all that is external, this man, while yet 

th, has attained perfection. 

at shame upon Ven 
aced Shiva and ev 


G 

hens say, I have cast a gre nana himself 

ny vers Vishnu and disgr: en Brahma, 
the one God alone be honoured. 

knows the de 

He that knows heaven 


He F 
aK that knows his mother ity. He that knows 
earth knows heaven. and earth 


knows himself. 


WI 4 
San son is Brahma? Whose 

Fy é 
Men are ignorant who 


nu? Whose son is 


son is Vis 
gods. 


dare call these persons 
Truth is 


are impermanent. 
d and 


Nu 
merous as creeds be, they 
iS every cree 


bu 
t one on the earth, It consists in leavin, 


beholding the one and only deity. 
from slaying. Thus 


Ay A 

a height of excellence js to abstain 

y the Brahmins, lords of earth, it slaughter of 
tcaste) who 


ani 3 5 
aie in sacrifice. Better is the © 
vours dead cattle. 
en imagine stones to be Siva, and magnify them. Stones 
annot discern 


oa stones and not Siva. Why is it that we © 
va who dwells within us ? 
1 be one I 


knowledge shal 
all thy interior be fu 


ike a man 


If the eye be single, thy Il of ligl 
of light 


as with a woman. Then sh 
e the lord of the world. 
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If thou consider the deity far removed from thee, he shall 
be far from thee. If thou consider the body as his dwelling, 
he shall dwell therein ; and, if thou hold life to be his vehicle, 
such men shall remain stable as gods. 


Though he hath the hills of silver and gold, why doth the 
God Siva wander and collect alms. His neighbour’s property 
is sweet to every man, however great. 


Still do they call the world an 


formed of the divinity. If this 
actual divinity is to be found. 


illusion. It is no illusion. It is 
be illusion, tell me where the 


False is their creed who declare that it is greatly profitable to 
give up the enjoyment of this life. Can ye not see that the next 
world shines forth in the present life. 
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Glossary and Notes 


Asutnavacupta (about 1000 A.D.): A philosopher and an authority on 
poetics. 

Appanxt: Now a village in the Guntur District. It had its day of glory 
when it was the capital of the Reddi King, Prolaya Vema (14th 
century A.D.), 

Apvarra Vepanra: The philosophy of idealism or monism, whose first 
formulator in India is Goudapada, while its most brilliant exponent 
is Sankara (q.v.). 

ALANKARA Sastnas: Treatises on poetics. “Poetics,” says M. Winternitz, 
“has been cultivated in India from a yery early date as a science.” 
Indeed, it was cultivated so aggressively that it hindered poets more 
than it helped them. 

AmanakosA: The most famous of old Sanskrit lexicons compiled by 
Amara Simha, a Buddhist who (according to M. Winternitz) lived 
between the sixth and the eighth centuries A.D. Divided into three 
sections, it is a dictionary of synonyms. There are as many as fifty 
commentaries on Amarakosa. 

Anpuna: Andhra and Telugu are synonyms, denoting the people, the 
land and the language. Andhras are an ancient people; and are 
-mentioned in Aitareya Brahmana, a very early Hindu religious work. 
Their language belongs to the Dravidian (non-Indo-European) family, 
Their State, Andhra Pradesh, is now one of the seventeen constituent 
units of the Indian Union, situated in the south-eastern part of the 
country. It has an area of 275,280 square kilometers 

. tion, according to the 1961 Census, of 35,983,477. 

Anpura Sarasvata Pantsnat: A literary research organisation, Originally 
founded at Madras in 1911, its office and library were later shifted 
to Kakinada. Of its patrons, the most munificent was the late Sri Rao 
Venkata Kumara Mahipati Surya Rao, the Maharaja of Pithapuram. 
Its library has about five thousand palm-leaf manuscripts. 

Appaxavi: A writer on grammar and prosody, Kakunoori Appakavi lived 
in the seventeenth century A.D. While translating Andhra Sabda- 
Chintamani, a work in Sanskrit attributed to Nannaya (a.v.), he added 
much new material. - 

Anunpnatt: Wife of Vasishta (q.v.), she is revered as an ideal wife, By 
caste, she was an untouchable. Arundhati is also the morning star, 
Basava: Founder of Virasaivism (q.v.), a militant religious movement 
against caste, class and all artificial barriers that divide mankind 
Born in the early decades of the twelfth century in a Brahm: i 
at Bagevadi (Mysore State), Basava rose to be one of th 

religious and social reformers of India. 

Basava Purana: The life history of Basava (q.v.) com: 
Palakuriki Somanatha (a.v.) in the twelfth century, 
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; with a popula- 


in family 
le greatest 


posed in verse by 
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Buacavap Gira: In Hinduism, the Gita has the same exalted position as 
the New Testament in Christianity. It is found in the Mahabharata (q.v.) 
in the form of a dialogue between two of its principal characters, 
Krishna (q.v.) and Arjuna, and consists of 650 verses. Its first English 
translation is by Charles Wilkins (1784), and the most popular by 
Sir Edwin Amold (The Song Celestial). Of its hundreds of com- 
mentaries, Sankara’s is the earliest, and of the lates 
are by Tilak, Aurobindo and Gandhi. 
varied as the commentators, Though some people talk of “the philo- 
sophy of the Bhagavad Gita”, Dr S, Radhakrishnan says that the Gita 
“is more a religious classic than a philosophical treatise”, 

Brarata: A mythical sage who (according to Hindu beliefs) invented 
the arts of dance, drama and theatre. 

Buavasnurt: A poet and playwright, the greatest in Sanskrit after 
Kalidasa (q.v.). Of his three plays, Uttara-Rama Charita, Maha-Vira 
Charita and Malati-Madhava, the first is by far the best. He lived in 
the eighth century A.D. Born in Vidarbha (Berar), he migrated either 
to Ujjayini or to Kashmir to seek royal patronage. 

Burma (also known as Bhimasena): The second of the Pandava princes, 
the heroes of the Mahabharata (q.v.). A man of vast size, prodigious 
strength and gargantuan appetites, he is the Indian Hercules, 

Buoja: A name bome by many Hindu kings, 
Dhara, who lived in the eleventh century, 


t the more notable 
The commentaries are as radically 


Brauma: God, the creator, in the Hindu Trinity. Red in colour, he has 


trinity, he receives 
seant worship. 


Brauma Surras: A book of philosophical maxims (sutras), Though its 
authorship is attributed to Vyasa (q.v.), it is not, according to Dr S, N, 
Dasgupta, a very ancient work. “Since they (the Sutras’ 
refutation of almost all the other Indian systems (of philosophy), they 
cannot have been written very earl t 
were composed som 


3 he places it between A.D, 200 
s, the most famous are Sankara (q.v.), 
the latest Dr §, Radhakrishnan, There 
n commentators, 


: A member of the highest caste, he is 


earth. He is also a “dvija”, 


the Madras Ciyil 
and literature 
and publish- 
aries, and such other works, he 
He helped and enco Pak 


uraged local pandits to collect, 
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collate, edit and print for the first time a numb 5 
Through his unremitting labours, he laid the Hee fee Te 


subsequent literary fame of Vemana. 

CanpanuL: Old name for Kurnool (q.v.). 

Cuarranya (1486-1533): Of the Bengali saints, he is the most f 5 
Through his life and teaching he inspired many poets in Ben fat 
Orissa, Assam and elsewhere to write superb devotional poetr Gees 
surrender to god, like the surrender of the beloved to her lord. “a as ‘he 
cardinal point of his message. The Chaitanya cult has millions of 


followers throughout India. 
Cupparan: The name of a town and also of a district, located in 


Rayalaseema (q.v.). 
Cunnoot (now spelled Kurnool): It is the headquarters of istrict i 
a distri 
Rayalaseema (a.v.), and the district is named after the town. Deeds 
October 1953 and October 1956, that is, after the formation of tl 
Andhra State and before the constitution of the bigger Natl 
Pradesh, Kurnool was the State Capital. = 
Dapu (1554-1603): A poet-saint and the founder of a sect nam 
\ ed aft 
him. His birthplace was Ahmedabad but he spent most of his life _ 
Rajasthan. ‘According to some he was a Brahmin, while others main- 
tain that he was a non-Brahmin whose profession was that of a cotton 


cleaner. 
poetics, his date is still a matter hotly contested. 


Danpin: A writer on 
He lived probably towards the end of the seventh century A.D. His 
prose romance, Dasakumara Charitra, is more famous than his work 


on poetics which is called Kavyadarsa. 

DEvADASI: Literally, a female slave or servant of the gods, Her duty 
was to sing and ‘dance in the temple to which she was dedicated. For 
her maintenance, she was given tax-free land, but generally supple- 
mented her income by open prostitution. Some devadasis were accom- 
plished danseuses and musicians. The old custom of dedicating young 
girls to gods has been prohibited by the law. 

DuanMa SASTRAS? Collective name for the law codes of the Hindus 
which seek to regulate every aspect of their life. Each is anaeecl 
to have been written by a sage. The main emphasis of the codes is 
on the preservation of the caste hierarchy, and the privileges of those 
at its apex. Manu, Yajnavalkya, Parasara, Gautama and Apastamba 
are some of the major codes which are about fifty in all. 

Dusors, J. B. A French Abbé (born about 1770) who spent roughly 

31 years in South India as a Christian missionary. Adopting the local 

dress, observing the local customs, he lived among the common people 

as one of them. His book, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, 

gives a fairly authentic picture of Hindu society between 1792 and 1823, 

(1280-1350): A major Telugu poet who flourished 


JERRAPRAGADA, EDAPATI , 
in the court of Prolaya Vema Reddi. He completed the translation 
of the third canto of the Mahabharata (av), left unfinished by 


Nannaya (q.v.) and imtouched by Tikkana (q.v.). He manages to fill 
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i with rare skill; he begins “his work in the style of Nannaya 
ey Pees passes into that of Tikkana”. The three Telugu 
translators of the Mahabharata are jointly honoured as the Kavitrayam 
(trinity) of Telugu Poetry. Errapragada has other works to his credit, 
of which the most outstanding is his translation of Harivamsa, His 
individual honorific is Prabandhaparameswara, that is, “the Lord of 
the Prabandha” (q.v.). 

Ganpm, Mowanpas Karamcuanp (1869-1948): A modern saint and 
mahatma (q.v.), who through his non-violent struggle led India to 
freedom. He was shot dead by a Hindu fanatic on January 30, 1948. 

Ganpicora: Now spelled “Gandikota”, it is a small town in the Cuddapah 
District with an old fort. According to unverified tradition, the elder 
brother of Vemana was for some time the chief of this fort. 

Gopavarr: The largest river of Peninsular India with a total length "of 
1,498 km. the Godavari rises in the Western Ghats and flowing east- 
wards, enters the Bay of Bengal. About half its length (720 km). 
traverses Andhra Pradesh. The most important Andhra town on its 
banks is Rajahmundry (q.v.). 

Grierson, Str Grorce ABRAHAM (1851-1941): A scholar with many 
academic distinctions, Grierson entered the Indian Civil Service in 
1873 and retired in 1903, Being a master of many Indian languages, 
including English and Hindusthani, he was appointed the Superin- 
tendent of the Linguistic Survey of India and in that position he 
did monumental work. 


Gunroor: Now spelled Gunrur, it is a district headquarters and the 
district is named after the town, 

Guru: -A teacher, a Preceptor. In some contexts, the term can also mean 
a leader. A “dongala guru” is a leader of robbers, - 

Hemacuanpra (1088-1172 AD.): A Jain polymath who was a poet, 

- historian, a writer on Poetics and much else, and he wrote both in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, 

Hinpr: A language spoken by the largest number of people in India, 
it is recognised by the Indian Constitution as the “official language” 
of the Indian Union, 

InAconpa (correctly spelled, it is Vinukonda): The town and its fort 
figure in Andhra history. It is in the present Guntur District. and is 
the headquarters of the taluk (sub-division of a district) with the same 
name. 

JNANDEV (1275-1296) ; 


arashtra saints, he 
was the author of 


many books, of which the most famous is his 
Jnanesvari, a commentary on the Bhagavad Gita (qv.). 
Jones, Sm Wrrasm (1745-94) 


+ A brilliant British 


ster of many |, 
ience of Comparati 


Hindu and Muslim Law, he transla\ 
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of i i 

a seer varied gifts who, to the loss of Indology, died 

Kanir: One of the greatest mystics of Mediaeval India. His date of 
birth is a matter of dispute among scholars ; so too is the time of his 
death; a majority do, however, place him in the fifteenth centu 
AD. There are differences of opinion about his parentage too. He 
was either the son of Muslim parents or the abandoned child of 4 
Brahmin widow brought up by a Muslim couple. He was a weaver 
by profession. A disciple of Ramanand (qv.), Kabir senateecd 
religious bigotry, and pleaded for the worship of the one God, with: 
out bothering whether he is called Allah or Ram. ‘ s 

KaxativA EMPIne: Founded by Betaraju in the early decades of the 
eleventh century A.D., with Warangal as its capital, the Kakatiya 
Empire came to an end during the reign of Prataparudra, when i 
was defeated in battle by Ulugh Khan, son of the Delhi Sultan, 

nd taken captive in 1322 A.D. At its pani 


Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlug, a 
the Kakatiya Empire extended to practically the whole of South 


India up to Trichinopoly. 
Kaipasa: Indian playwright and poet whose works are generally regarded 
as the apex of classical Sanskrit poetry and drama. His birth and 
death dates are not known with certainty, but he is generally believed 
to have lived during the Gupta period, from the late fourth to the 
early fifth centuries A.D. His most famous play is Shakuntala; his 
most celebrated poem is Meghaduta (The Cloud-Messenger). All his 
extant works have been translated into many languages, including 


English. 
Karnataka: Kann 
Andhra, they di 
Karnatakas have their 0' 
of Andhra. 
Konpaveepu: Nai 
King Anayota 
played a large par 
Krsuna: The son of Vasudeva and 
figures prominently as a statesm: 


ada and Karnataka are synonyms; as in the case of 
lenote the people, the land and the language. The 
wn State, Mysore, located to the south-west 


me of a town, @ fort and a region. As the capital of 
Vema Reddi (1353-1864 A.D.) and his successors, it 
t in the history of Mediaeval Andhra. d 

a chief of the Yadava clan, Krishna 
an-philosopher in the Mahabharata 
(q.v.). He is the author of Bhagavad Gita (a.v.)- Equally with Rama 
.v.), he is worshipped by many Hindus as an incarnation of Vishnu 
Of all Hindu gods, he is the most colourful, vivacious and 
Dark in colour, he dresses in yellow, plays on his flute 
thousands of maidens. 4 
The Ocean of Milk. According to Hindu mythology, 
oceans, they are of salt water, fresh water, milk, ail. 


clarified butter, sugar-cane juice and liquor. 

Kurat: The greatest of Tamil classics, Kural is revered by the Tamils 
as their Veda (av). It is a book of maxims, and is divided into three 
parts; the first deals with righteousness, the second with wealth (state- 


romantic. 
and robs the hearts of 


KsHInASAGARA? 
there are seven 
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craft) and the last with love. In all it has 1,330 couplets. Tiruvalluvar 
-v.) is its author. 

eet Rao, K. V. (1877-1923): A brilliant research scholar and 
historian. Started a Home University Library in Telugu and pub- 
lished many good books, literary, biographical, historical and scientific. 
Planned a comprehensive encyclopaedia in Telugu, but died prema- 
turely while working on its third volume. : 

LaksHMinanasmMntaM, CHILAKAMARTI (1867-1945): Poet, playwright, 
novelist, biographer, essayist and humorist, Lakshminarasimham was 
a disciple of Veeresalingam (a.v.), and helped his master in his work 
as a social and religious reformer, By 1910 he went almost blind, 
but the stream of his writings continued unabated till the very last. 

Lat Das: Influenced by the teachings of Kabir (a.v.), he founded a sect 
known as “Lal Dasis”. His birth place was Alwar, and his parents 
were members of the predatory tribe of Meos, His date of birth is 
not known; he died in 1648 A.D. 

Lanka: The metropolis of the kin 
(q.v.) wife, and al: 
tion with Ceylon 


gdom of Ravana, the abductor of Rama's 
so the island in which it was located. Its identifica- 


is questioned by the scholars of the Oriental Institute 
of Baroda who are publishing the definitive edition of the Ramayana 
(av.) 


Lincam (also Linga): A Sanskrit term for the phallus, 
like the phallus are worshipped by the devotees of Siva, 
Manasnarara ; Along with the Ramayana (q.v.) the Mahabharata is the 
Sanskrit epic par excellence of India. In its Present form it is about 
eight times the combined length of the Iliad’ and the Odyssey. Accord- 
ing to tradition, its author is the ancient Rishi (Sage), Vyasa (q.v.). Date 
of composition is unknown, but some scholars conclude that “between 


urth century A.D. the transformation 
bharata into our Present compilation took place, 
probably gradually” (M. Winternitz), 


Stones shaped 


tiara or crown, Can 


© major section: 


also mean a heading or a refrain. 
as Mala, while the second 


Ss Of outcastes in Andhra, one is known 


is called Madiga. 
Matte: Jasmine blossom; also the plant, 
MAirKanyuna (Panprr); A contemp 


orary of Prola II, ¢ i v) 

Emperor (1110-58 A.O.), Mallikarjuna Was a ee beer 

powerful debater. With his polemical skill, he worsted the Buddhists 

of his day in public debates. His Sivatatvasara besides being a good 
treatise on Saiva Philosophy, has literary merit. 

Manmatua (also called Kamadey i 


a): The god of love. This Hindu Eros 
or Cupid is eternally youn, id i ; i 

to be ananga, hodiless, He tae peal eee ee nae 
five darts, fashi 


©S On a parrot and wields a bow and 
loned out of flowers, 
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Masvutiwaram: The headquarters of the Krishna District, Masulipatam 
is a coastal town, and has a minor port. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French and the 
English adventurers often clashed here for commercial and_ political 
supremacy. “Masulipatam” is a somewhat corrupt form for “Machili- 
patnam” (Fish Town). The ancient Greek geographers referred to it 
as “Masalia” or “Maisolia”. 

Moocacnintaratte: A village which is said to be the birth-place of 
Vemana. But there are two villages with that name in the Nellore 
District, and one each in the Guntur, Cuddapah and Chittoor Districts, 
Which of these was Vemana’s birth-place is still a bone of contention 
among research scholars. 

Mouxery, Duuryatt PRAsap (1894-1961): An eminent sociologist with 
international reputation, he was closely connected with the Lucknow 
University. He had a keen intellect, original perceptions and rare 
sensibility, and was an accomplished writer in both Bengali and 
English. 

Nacaryuna: Buddhist philosopher who (according to Professor Th. 
Stcherbatsky of the Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R.) ranks “amongst 
the greatest philosophers of humanity”. Of the first century A.D., 
he developed the Madhyamika school of Buddhist philosophy. He 
spent the last years of his life in Andhra at Sri Parvata, now known 
as Nagarjuna-Konda. 

Nampev (1270-1350): A tailor by profession, he was a poet and saint 
of Maharashtra, He spent ten years in the Punjab, and some of his 
songs find a place in the Grantha Saheb, the Sikh scripture. 

Nanak (1469-1536): Founder of the Sikh faith; hence the first of the 
ten Gurus of the Sikhs. Born in Talwandi, a village now in West 
Pakistan, he wandered far and wide preaching his gospel of universal 
love and brotherhood. 

Nannaya: Court Poet of the Eastern Chalukya King, Raja-Raja-Narendra, 
who ruled over Coastal Andhra in the eleventh century A.D., with 
Rajahmundry (qa.v.) as his capital. At the command of his royal 
patron, Nannaya undertook the translation of the Mahabharata (q.v.), 
but did not liye to complete it. He rendered into Telugu only the 
first two cantos and a part of the third. Five other works, including 
a Telugu grammar, are attributed to him, but their authorship is a 
debatable point. The claim staked on his behalf that he was the 
very first poet in Telugu is, likewise, disputable. Anyway, as his is 
the earliest extant Telugu work, he is hailed as Vaganu-sasana (the 
Lawgiver of the Language). 

Nettore: Its ancient name was Vikramasimhapuram, and is now the 
headquarters of a district named after it. Though born in Guntur 
(a.v.), Tikkana (q.v.) lived the best part of his life in this town. 

Pasuanpa: A heretic, especially one who denies the authority of the 


Vedas (q.v.). 
Purva-Kavi-Srutt: It means praise of old poets, and is a “must” in all 
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conventional poetical works. Though generally banal, it is ure 
one good purpose; it is often providing some little historical _ 
in a country which, in spite of its long history, had shown scai 
istori sense. i 
Searing U., A Christian missionary who acquired deep seo 
in Tamil. In 1886 he published from London his translation of ake 
(a.v.). Later, he also translated another Tamil classic, Tiruvasa’ ye? 
PraBanpHA: A poetical composition which must contain descriptions 0! 
cities, rivers, mountains, seasons, forests, lakes, etc, It must revolve 
round kings and queens or princes and princesses, minutely dealing 
with their sex life. A hunt and battle must also be featured. In 
view of these many “musts”, a prabandha composition, except when 
done by a really good poet, can be highly artificial and irritating. 
PRABHAKARA Sasrri, VeTurt (1888-1950): A fine research scholar and 
literary critic, Prabhakara Sastri collected, edited and published scores 
of palm-leaf and other manuscripts, His introduction to some of the 
old classics are of high yalue, 
Porana (1400-1475 A.D.): 


Bammera Potana is a major Telugu poet who 
translated the Mahabha, 


gavata. A simple man, mostly self-taught, he 

and dedicated his work to his favourite deity. 

are the hallmarks of his poetry. , 

old Hindu chronicles and legends. Tradition 

jor and eighteen minor Puranas, but actually 
und to be larger. Popular Hinduism is largely 

H. H. Wilson’s Preface to his own English 
translation of the Vishnu Purana is still easily the best short study 
on the Puranas, 

Rat Das: A much revered Poet-saint of the fifteenth century, though 
he was a cobbler by profession. Princess Jhali of Chitoda was one 
of his many disciples, 

Rajanmunpny: Corrupt form for Rajamahendravaram. It is located on 
the left bank of the Godavari river (a.v.). Founded either by Amma- 
raju I (921-945 A.D.), 


Rajagt (an abbre: 
b. 1879): Eh 
Rajaji_ served 


i d 
then SWaekes Party cis tose an National Congress he founde 
Ratrapanya A; % 


P - i Jugu, 
Tamil, Kannada, Sanskrit and Pali, eh ee 


he is also a fine musician. Though 
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rather orthodox in his social and religious views, he is not intolerant, 
and writes clearly and incisively. He has delivered the Andhra 
University Lectures on Vemana, translated Gadha-Saptasati from Pali, 
and written some good literary criticism. Born in 1893, he was 
Telugu Lecturer in Maharaja’s College, Mysore, from 1912 to 1949, 
and is now residing in Tirupati. 

Rama: Hero of the Indian epic Ramayana (q.v.). Eldest son of Dasa- 
ratha, the king of Kosala, Rama is worshipped by millions of Hindus 
as the seventh incarnation of Vishnu (q.v.). 

RaMaxkavr, Turaca: A scholarly poet, Ramakavi, when enraged, could 
be nasty. He was a master of vituperation. He lived in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. 

RaMananpa: According to F. E. Keay, Ramananda lived probably about 
1400 to 1470 A.D. To quote the same authority, “he preached a 
vivid faith in the reality of one personal god, spiritual and invisible, 
whom he called Rama (q.v.), but no break was made with idolatry, 
the Hindu pantheon, or the old mythology’. And yet so magnetic 
was his personality that he had amongst his disciples “not only a 
Sudra, a Jat, and an outcaste, but even a Muhammadan weaver 
(Kabir), and a woman”. 

Ramaswami, Cavacty VENKATA (1765-1840): One of the Cavally brothers 
who belong to the earliest band of Indian writers in English. Rama- 
swami was the Head Translator and Pandit in the Literary and 
Antiquarian Department, Calcutta. His first book, Viswagunadarsa 
or Mirror of Mundane Qualities was a translation of a Sanskrit 
treatise by Venkatachari, and it was printed in 1825. His next was 
an original work called Biographical Sketches of Deccan Poets. It 
appeared in 1829, In his day, he must have enjoyed considerable 
prestige as a writer, for his two books were dedicated, with their 
consent, to two eminent Britishers, Sir F. W. Macnaughten, Senior 
Judge of the Supreme Court, Calcutta, and Lord William Bentinck, 
Governor-General. 

Ramayana: Literally meaning “The Wanderings of Rama”, the Ramayana 
is one of the two great epics of the Hindus, the second being the 
Mahabharata (q.v.). Its central theme is the exile of Rama and his 
subsequent coronation as king. It is the work of Valmiki, who is 
revered as the first classical poet in Sanskrit. The date of its com- 
Position is uncertain, but M. Winternitz says that “the core of the 
Ramayana was probably composed in the third century B,C. by 
Valmiki and that other hands have gone on adding to it until the 
close of the second century A.D.” 

Rampna: A celestial beauty who rose out of the Kshirasagara (q.v.) 
when it was churned for nectar by angels and demons. She is often 
sent down to earth by Indra, the lord of the Hindu heaven, to 
seduce sages, lest they should acquire greater merit than himself 
and supersede him, 

Rayarasreaa: The rocky inland region of Andhra (q.v.). it consists 
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of the four districts of Chittoor, Cuddapah, Kurnool and Anantapur. 
It is often subject to drought. ; 
Reppy, Dr C. R. (1880-1951): A leading educationist who occasionally 
participated in politics. Dr Reddy was for many years the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Andhra University. For a short period he was 
also the Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore University. His ready wit 


and effective repartee made him a powerful orator. He was also an 
eminent literary critic. 


A Brahmin, according to 
is invested with a cotton 
e called “the twice-born”. 
boys of the next two castes are also 
invested with the sacred thread, 


(a.v.) are known as Saivites, Of them, 
Virasaivites, 


nkaracharyas, a few minor ones also 
from the rest, the very first Sankara- 


Versatile genius who wrote both 
ali and English, and won for him- 


His real name was “Pushpadatta”, and he was the son of a 
Brahmin by a Sudra widow, His teachin, 


ig is more or less identical 

to that of Vemana, E£, P. Rice places Sarvajna about 1600 A.D., 
but none can be definite about his date. 
Savaka: A century of self-complete verses, generally composed in one 
and the same metre, “The characteristic feature of the sataka is the 

» that is, the last word (or line) of the stanza, 


to be employed and thus 
Stva (also spelled Shiva) : 

place in the Hindu Trin: a of a Trinity 
> Vishnu as Preserver and 
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Smiry, Vincent A. (1848-1920): An Indian Civil Servant (entd. 1871) 
who laboured for nearly half a century in the field of Indian history 
and culture. Of his many pioneering works, one is a full-length 
biography of Asoka, another The Early History of India (1904) and 
a third History of Art in India and Ceylon. The Oxford History of 
India, published in 1918, was his last major work. 

Somanatua, ParaxuniKxr: A prolific writer in Telugu, Kannada and 
Sanskrit, he was active in propagating Virasaivism (q.v.). Besides 
Basava Purana (q.v.), his other major works are Panditaradhya Charitra 
and Anubhava Sara. He was a disciple of Basava (q.v.). 

Srivatna (1365-1440): A Bohemian, a Don Juan, a friend and favourite 
of kings and a great poet. He had equal command over Telugu and 
Sanskrit, After a life of dazzling luxury, he died poor and friendless. 

Sripatt (Panprra): The very first among the Telugu writers on Saiyvism. 
He wrote Sivadeepika in the first half of the twelfth century. 

Srisau.am: A pilgrim centre of national importance, for the devotees 
of Siva who believe that of the twelve most sacred lingas (q.v.) one 
is located here. Among its many pilgrims, Shivaji, the great Maratha 
Emperor, is said to be one. Now a big hydro-electric project is 
coming up here. 

Supra: According to Hindu scriptures, the Brahmins had originally 
emerged from the mouth of Brahma (q.v.), while the Kshatriyas 
(warriors) sprang out of his arms, the Vaisyas (q.v.) from his stomach 
and the Sudras from his feet. Because of their low origin, the Sudras 
should naturally rank low in the caste structure. As the untouchables 
are not the children of Brahma, they should, of course, be outcastes. 

Tacone, Rapimpranatu (1861-1941): The greatest poet of India after 
Kalidasa (q.v.) and Bhayabhuti (q.v.). Awarded Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1913. g 

Tamu, Nap: The land of the Tamil-speaking people, directly to the south 
of Andhra (q.v.), it extends up to Cape Camorin.--Now known as 
“Madras”, it is soon going to be renamed ee Wl ae A most 


Prosperous of the Southern States; smallet, in” area_ 
Pradesh, it has a population of 336,86,95; 
Tettncana: The Telugu land (Andhra) as a 

by Europeans till about the end of the/mineteenth century: Now 

term in a slightly modified form (Tela dia)| is used to denotd only 

nine Telugu districts that were merged\in ndhra after the dismem- 

berment of the old Hyderabad State. ata oar 
TrLucu: A synonym for Andhra (q.v.);_ lil 


NS 1 Census). ZN 
le/was called “Teng 
tl 


Oe Stier ae ate s' the 

land, the people and the language. Histo faysOArer as Ri an ble to 
decide whether the Telugus and the Andhrasswver€ Originally one, 
or two different peoples. ie 

Tikkana: Poet and statesman of the thirteenth century A.D. He is the 
Sreates of Telugu poets and “Kavi Brahma” (the first among poets), 
Beginning with the fourth canto, he translated the rest of the 
Mahabharata (q.v.) into Telugu. Being no philosopher but a states- 
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man, he omitted the Bhagavad Gita portion of the epic and excelled 
in rendering into Telugu those sections of the Mahabharata which 
deal with statecraft and warfare. When his royal patron, Manuma- 
siddhi, was deprived of his kingdom by a neighbouring ruler he sought 


the help of Emperor Ganapatideva of Warangal, brought an army 


belongs to the caste of Valluyar” and Valluvars are n 
people. His date is uncertain; he is placed by different scholars in 


different centuries, ranging from the first century B.C., to the third 
century A.D. 


Topr Raca: A musical mode. 
TuKaram (1598-1649): A poet-saint of Maharashtra, he was a poor shop- 
keeper, and yet he declined the gifts sent by Sivaji, the Maratha King. 


He was a prolific writer and composed as many as 4,600 abhangas 
(hymns). 


UpanisHaps: More than two hundr 
of philosophical discourses, of widely varying ] 


Upanishadie 
“The aim of the 
Philosophical truth, . .. They 
and unscientific.” A. B. Keith is 
“Those theories (of the Upanishads) are 


; as philosophy they are unworthy of a moment’s 
consideration,” 


Unvast: A celestial court 
inspired Kalidasa (a.v.) 
(q.v.) a great poem, She js supposed 


esan, legends 


caste in the Hindu caste hierarchy, 
omati”, and in Hindi (q.v.) “Baniya”, 


Starting life as a small 


“scale manu- 
facturer and trader, he drifted to literary Tesearch, His publications 
include a biography of Vemana, a treatise on the Sataka (q.v.) Poets. 
and a history of Telugu literature, 


Vasisuta: An ancient sage who figures largely both 
and the Puranas (q.v.). i 


Dharma Shastra (av.) is a 
(q.v.). According to Vedi 
Urvasi at a sacrifice, their much i 

fell from them, One part of it fell o; @ pete tet ee 
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Vasishta was born; the second part falling in a jar produced Agastya, 
another sage. 

Vepas: The oldest and most authoritative of the Hindu religious scrip- 
tures are the Vedas (Books of Knowledge), The devout believe that 
they are revealed books. They are four in number, the Rig, the Sama, 
the Yajur and the Atharva, the first being the earliest. 

Veena: A stringed musical instrument of the guitar kind, used in India 
from ancient times. In Indian art, Sarasvati, the wife of Brahma (q.v.) 
and the goddess of learning, is always shown with a veena in her 
hands and so too her son and sage, Narada. 

VEERESALINGAM, Kanpuxkunt (1848-1919): One of the great sons of modern 
India, Veeresalingam was a religious and social reformer. His services 
to Telugu literature were many and varied; he wrote the first novel 
in the language, the first play, the first satire, the first biography, the 
first autobiography and other first books. Sahitya Akademi, in its 
series, “Makers of Indian Literature”, has published a monograph on 
Veeresalingam. 

VENKATARATNAM, Str Racuupatt (1862-1939): A leading educationist, 
social reformer and religious teacher. A younger contemporary of 
Veeresalingam (q.v.), he worked specially for the uplift of the devadasis 
(q.v.), the untouchables and the other weaker sections of society. 
Venkataratnam rose to be the Vice-Chancellor of the Madras Uni- 
versity. 

Visunu: Of all the Hindu Gods, Vishnu has most devotees. In the Hindu 
Trinity, he is God the Preserver. It is believed that he descends time 
and again to the earth to punish evil and restore righteousness. 
According to the Puranas (q.v.), he has descended nine times so far 
and will be coming for the tenth time in the form of Kalki. 

Virasatvism: Militant form of Saivism initiated by Basava (q.v.). Its 
followers worship Siva (q.v.) as the Supreme God. 

Vyasa: The illegitimate son of Parasara; hence he is also called “Kaneena” 
(bastard), Dark in colour, he was born on an island; hence he is 
known as “Krishna Dwaipayana” too. Of his many names, Vyasa or 
Veda-Vyasya is most popular, for it is said that he was the “arranger” 
(editor) of the Vedas (q.v.). (Literally, Vyasa means “an arranger”), 
The authorship of the Mahabharata (q.v.), the Brahma Sutras (q.v.) 
and the eighteen major Puranas (q.v.) is attributed to Vyasa. 

Yama: Being the Hindu Pluto or Minos, he is the Lord of Naraka (the 
hell), Green in colour, he is clothed with red, and rides on a black 


buffalo, 


Sahitya Akademi is the National Academy of 
Letters set up by the Government of India 
in 1954. It is an autonomous body whose 
policies are laid down by a General Council 
which consists of representatives of the 
various Indian languages, States and Univer- 
sities. Its first President was Sri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and its present President is Dr. Zakir 
Husain. 

The Akademi’s programme is directed to 
fostering and co-ordinating literary activities 
in the Indian languages, and to making good 
literature written in one Indian language 
ayailable in translation to readers in other 
languages of the country. 


The Akademi publications are mainly in Indian 
languages. Its publication programme in the 
English language is generally limited to 
supplying basic information about Indian 
writers and their works. 
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